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(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THE TEACHER. 


BY GEORGE W. WEBSTER. 
He is, this chosen man of mine, 

An angel traveling in the dark 
’Mongst hearts that through their windows shine ~ 

Revealing him their want, or wealth, 
Their joys, or sorrows, sickness, health, 

Which he with loving care doth mark, 
And leave the needed gifts divine. 


He is a guide, sure, strong, and bold, 
To Alpine heights of thought and life, 
Inspiring reach and strength of hold 
In all who dare to climb with him 
To see the round world’s middle rim, 
To feel God’s bounteous sunlight glow 
Above the line of frost and snow. 


(Written for the JoURNAL.] 
TO-TWO-TOO. 


BY C. M. WOODWARD. 

The question at issue 

Which divided us two 
Was, how to spell rightly 

The little word too. 
So I sent to two scholars 

To learn what to do, 
And, strange the agreement ! 

' She sent to two, too. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE WOODS. 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING. 

Of preéminent grace and beauty among her companions 
is the craaesbill, whose cheeks are dyed with the delicate 
purplish pink which first flushed the spring beauty, and 
will by-and-by assume new loveliness in the sweet brier. 
She comes to us in spring with the snow-blooms of the 
mandrake and the later violets, growing in great profu- 
sion in special localities, the stem bearing at the same 
time bud, flower, and fruit. The shallow cup, not unlike 
the wild rose in shape, though smaller, is accompanied by 
leaves of rare delicacy and beauty ; they are parted in five 
or seven wedge-shaped divisions, and in texture and color 
resemble those of the wood sorrel, which have been de- 
scribed as “ spiritualized clover leaves.” 

In color the cranesbill bears resemblance to the mallow, 
recalling the oriental legend, that as Mohammed walked in 
the field the hem of his garment touched the mallow and 
changed itinto ageranium. When the cranesbill first opens, 
the stamens lie flat upon the petals, but as the flowers mature 
they rise,surrounding the pistil and opening their little pollen 
cases ; when they have deposited the precious dust, they 
fall back and wither. The cultivated geranium, which is 
a native of southern Africa, has lost the power of self- 
fertilization, as the pistil does not mature until the sta- 
mens have entirely withered, but the child of the woods is 
perhaps still capable of fertilizing itself. The garden 
geranium has made many arrangements for the conve- 
nience of the bee, upon whose coming with the pollen its 
future must depend; two of the petals have been nar- 
rowed into a special platform, upon which he may stand, 
and all the honey has been gathered from the five surface 
cups into one deep spur, forming a green projection upon 
the flower-stalk. 

The many fine hairs with which the cranesbill is cov- 


ered, attracted, in the case of its cousin, herb robert, the 
attention of the great naturalist, Sprengel, who patiently 
studied their use, “ believing that God would not create 
even a hair in vain,” and found that they not only pre- 
vented the falling of rain upon the honey, but presented 
an impenetrable thicket, which the marauding ants could 
not pass. 

There are some plants whose existence is dependent 
upon insect food ; as they are but few, it was for a long 
time supposed the race was becoming extinct ; it is now 
believed that these plants belong to an order which is of 
comparatively recent origin, and one which is rapidly in- 
creasing,—a new method devised by nature for maintain- 
ing the balance between animal and vegetal life. Some 
plants which keep mainly to a legitimate diet seem able 
to dispose of an insect now and then, and it has been 
noticed that the geranium, though powerless to allure in- 
sects, absorbs with rapidity the juices of those that die ac- 
cidentally upon her leaves. 

The cranesbill derives its name from the long, beaked 
fruit, which is said to bore its way, corkscrew fashion, 
into the ground. One species is called by the old botanist 
Gerarde, “ Alleluya or cookoo’s meat,” because, as he 
quaintly,explains, “ either the cuckoo feedeth thereon or 
by reason when it springeth forth the cuckoo singeth 
most, at which time Alleluya is wont to be sung in the 
churches.” 

The cranesbill has enjoyed great reputation for its me- 
dicinal qualities. An old gentleman, looking at a mass 
of the exquisite pink bells resting in a crystal bowl, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh, those are the flowers we tried to find more 
than fifty years ago, when my brother lay dying. Noth- 
ing could help him, they said, unless it was cranesbill 
tea, and we rode in all directions and at last found them 
more than seven miles from home ; but it was no use, no 
use,” he sadly added. 

As fair and fresh as fifty years ago these flowers re- 
turn with each spring time,—a thought which Mrs. Whit- 
ney has beautifully expressed. 

** God does not send us strange flowers every year, 


When the sprigg winds blow o’er pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces.’’ 


FICTION FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


I have before me a picture from Puck represent- 
ing “The Era of Progress in Children’s Literature.” At 
the feet of a youth who sits eagerly reading The Boy 
Stock-Broker, are Mother Goose, Robinson Crusoe, Cin- 
derella, and other celebrities, with woe-begone expressions, 
making a discarded “Chorus of Old Favorites,” and 
whose refrain is: “ There doesn’t seem to be any future 
for us.” Strewn upon the floor, within convenient reach 
of the boy, are books, among whose titles are the follow- 
ing: How Johnny bought a Farm for $4.50 ; Loga- 
rithms for the Little Ones ; How Little Willie Discov- 
ered Perpetual Motion. 

The picture served to amuse a company of grown peo- 
ple gathered around an open fire, one cold blustering 
evening, and gave rise to an animated conversation on 
methods in education, and the literature by which youth 
has been, and is at present, most influenced. 

Twenty-five years ago there were two distinct classes of 
books read by the young, — books appealing to the 
imagination, and books appealing to the conscience. De- 
foe’s Robinson Crusoe, had no rival. Grimm’s stories, 
and other fairy lore, were the chief delight of imagina- 
tive and credulous youth. In the former was neither the 
psychology nor the satire of Robert Louis Stevenson, ren- 
dering it, therefore, a tale of adventure only, and com- 
prehensible by immature minds ; the latter dwelt wholly 
with the grotesque and impossible, and had no misleading 
influence, as a book like King Solomon’s Mines might 


have, owing to its wonderful verisimilitude. Maria 


Edgeworth’s tales were in every home. I remember a 
dilapidated copy of The Parent’s Assistant, which was a 
never failing resource to me before I had reached the age 
of eight. The Rollo books, and similar stories, full of 
homely and minute details of the simplest domestic life and 
packed as full of morals as a plum-cake is with raisins, 
were read by all children. Side by side with these didae- 
tic books were the allegories with which every Sunday 
school library was well stored. 

Some of my sweetest memories are connected with the 
summer I was seven years old, and when, after being put 
to bed with a sister a little older and much more accom- 
plished in reading, we regularly took out from under our 
pillows Pilgrim’s Progress and Peep o’ Day. The elder 
read to the younger till the long summer twilight faded, 
when the tribulations of Christiana and her children, or 


_ scenes in Jesus’s life were exchanged for dreams and 
sleep. 


Many of the books and methods of to-day imply 
schools filled with dunces or imbeciles. George Eliot makes 
Dolly Winthrop moralize in this wise on “the pups as 
the lads are allays a-rearing”: “They will worry and 
gnaw, worry and gnaw they will. They know no differ- 
ence, God help ’em ; it’s the pushing o’ the teeth as sets 
"em on, that’s what it is.” It is good for the mental or 
moral teeth of a child to have an occasional and prolonged 
“gnawing ” on a bit of something obdurately tough. It 
is “ gnawing ” that they desire, not tenderloin cut up into 
small pieces. 

When life in the city, as well as in the country was 
marked for young people by a certain staidness, a sobri- 
ety, boys and girls read the same stories, over and over. 
They often learned the same lessons over and over. 
Time and strength were doubtless sometimes wasted, but 
ideas in this way took deep root, and long selections of 
prose and poetry committed to memory, found a secure 
lodgment undisturbed by the flight of years. The few 
subjects held in the mind at once, and the simplicity of 
living, led to thought. Hard mental work developed a 
habit of patient study. 

We are afraid to have children too patient to-day, 
for fear it will impede the flow of animal spirits. We are 
afraid to have them show a marked fondness for books, 
for fear the expansion of the higher nature may mean a 
stunting of the body. We incline more and more to the 
notions of Rousseau, that boys and girls should be healthy 
animals, first of all, till they are twelve or fourteen. The 
application of the Rousseau system developed some of the 
most sanguinary spirits of the French Revolution. 

Give a boy or girl till the age of twelve or fourteen a 
taste and conviction that their faculties and souls can be 
expanded and inspired through the amusement of mind 
and soul, and they will falter, shirk, or “ strike,’ the in- 
stant the amusement process is transformed into the labor 
process. In other words, they will demand that their 
hard work ought to be done by their instructors. I was 
much impressed once in hearing an eminent writer and 
educator say, to a hundred picked students, boys and girls, in 
his desire that they should reap the benefits of self-help : 
“ You seem to me to expect that all you have to do is to 
hold your mental mouths open, and that I will pour your 
education in. I can’t fill you with an education.” 

Every one believes that boys and girls should learn to 
obey. But behind obedience should be reverence. Rev- 
erence is oftener than not an acquisition. In giving the 
young a larger measure of freedom, we have made them 
iconoclasts of tribute due oftentimes to age, position, or 
attainment. The young so often assume the position of 
the giver, not of the recipient, that it ceases to occa- 
sion a remark. 

A principal in a city school, in a talk one day to her 
girls, on manners, alluded to a fashion among them of 
wearing flowers in their belts or buttonholes all the morn- 
ing and then, before departing, presenting a withered 
tribute to a favorite teacher. The girls were amazed at 


their rudeness. It was lack of true reverence, however, 
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that lay behind the habit. A white-haired lady, of 
the old school, entered a parlor where a young girl sat 


enjoying the solitude and the comfort of the easiest chair 


in the room. The old lady approached the young girl, 


talked with her a few minutes, still standing, regretting 


meanwhile that pretty English fashion which teaches 


youth to rise in respect to age, when, what was her 
amazement to hear asked in condescending tones, accom- 
panied by a gracious wave of the hand toward a straight- 


backed chair, ‘“‘ Won’t you sit down ?” 
(To be continued.) 


“ KNABENHORT,” ASYLUM FOR BOYS. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH.D., OHIO. 

In Germany and Austria it has been repeatedly re- 
marked in parliament and teachers’ meetings, that a de- 
generation in the manners and morals of youth is notice- 
able in late years. It is claimed, not in Europe alone, 
but with us, too, that the male youth grows wild and un- 
manageable by being allowed to run wild. Short-sighted 
people have laid the cause of this fact, if fact it be, at 
the door of the common school. Speculations are rife as 
to proper remedies, and I am glad to notice here, that a 
most effective one has been found which deserves to be 
imitated in the United States. 

Mr. R. Petzel, a teacher in Vienna, whom I took ocea- 
sion to mention elsewhere has addressed the Austrian Gov- 
ernment in regard to this matter. I take pleasure in pre- 
senting an abstract of his essay. If we admit, for the 
sake of the argument, that the morals and manners of 
our boys are less commendable than in former years, we 
must in justice also admit a very vital change in the so- 
cial condition of the families from which these boys 
come. Only about a generation ago the cities were 
crowded with thousands of tradesmen and artisans who 
had their own workshops in which the boys were apt to 
be found at work after school hours. To-day, machine 
work has absorbed the many little shops, and huge facto- 
ries, with tall chimneystacks and steam engines, perform 
the work which formerly diligent workmen did at home. 
The men are in the factories from 6 a. m. till 6 p. m., 
and often later, here in Europe. Thousands, yea, hun- 
dreds of thousands, of women have found occupation 
within the gloomy and sooty atmosphere of these facto- 
ries. The great battle for subsistence deprives parents of 
time and inclination to look after their children. And 
the public schools have not increased their educational 
activity in the same ratio in which home education re- 
ceded. School is what it was, a school for instruction, 
not so much an asylum of education. Though it has in- 
creased its usefulness immensely, the prevailing social 
misery overpowers its influence. Where formerly it was 
an adjunct to home education, it is now expected to be 
both school and home at the same time. 

The author referred to says : 

“It would lead us too far to refute the claim, that faulty treat- 
ment in school causes this degeneration, for school cannot correct 
the manners and morals of children while they are not within its 
pale of influence. But it seems desirable to call attention toa 
remedy, the good effeet of which we have noticed in many places. 
It is the establishment of boys’ homes or boys’ asylums. 

“* The great majority of children in cities comes from very poor 
families. The parents, in this age of machine and factory labor, 
are compelled to leave their children unattended during the greater 
part of the day, and many boys take advantage of this to run wild 
on the streets. It is an ancient truth, that unemployed hands 
work mischief. Such unemployed children are apt to suffer from 
neglect. In the larger cities of Germany societies have been 
formed whose aim it is to collect children of school-going age who 
for want of proper home influence are in danger of being lost to vice. 
These children are gathered in rooms ealled ‘ Children’s Homes, or 
Boys’ Asylums,’ after school hours, and are there supervised by 
suitable persons, chiefly teachers of the common schools, and em- 
ployed pleasantly in such a manner that their entire education is 
assisted and supplemented. 

“* These asylums are not schools, they are intended to restore (or 
act as substitutes for) t\e missing home training. The boys here 
learn circumspection anc discretion, are trained to order, obedience, 


regular activity, and good manners. They are here kept from the 


degrading influences of the street and back-alley companions, 


Only teachers who have the reputation of being philanthropists, and 
who govern by the Christian spirit of love, are employed. That 
the efforts of these societies are not in vain can be observed in the 


* Knabenhorte’ of Leipsic, Dresden, Halle, Cologne, Frankfurt, 


and other cities. To show how these institutions work we will go 


into a more minute statement of their program. 


“Soon after dinner on days when there is no school, and on 


‘school days after four o’clock p. m., the boys come to the ‘ Hort,’ 
and remain till seven, at some places till eight, in the evening. 
There they receive a lunch of milk and bread at four o’clock, then 
they do their home tasks for school, aided, if need be, by the su- 
pervisor. After that an hour is spent in social games out-doors. 
On rainy days lotto, checkers, dominos, and other in-door games 
are indulged in. Some who like to read are furnished with books, 
good books,—the best that can be found. After that an hour or 
two is spent in manual work. This consists of folding paper, mak- 
ing pasteboard articles, modeling, carving in plaster, chiseling, 
joiner-work, scroll-sawing, and such like work. Every boy finds 
some favorite occupation and is kept at it. 

‘These hours are full of gayety and frolic, ‘and pure hap- 
piness seems to dwell here where idleness is considered the blackest 
of vices. From time to time cheerful songs are sung in chorus 
while the work goes on. At times the supervisor tells thrilling 
stories of adventure, or some musically inclined member of the 
happy family plays a piece on a musical instrument, be it only a 
jew’sharp. Every innocent enjoyment is welcome. The manual 
training in these asylums has not the purpose of making special 
artisans, but trains the boys in the use of tools and gives them oceu- 
pation during their leisure hours. They make kites when the sea- 
son of kites comes, make tops, carve and rig boats, in short they 
make their own playthings. With the training of the hand goes a 
training of the eye, a pleasant stimulation of the intellect, and all 
this will result in making better men, as well as better artisans, of 
them. 

‘* In summer the boys play much out-doors, and the supervisor is 
one of their own number. He has no privileged position in the so- 
cial games save that which his greater fertility for suggesting and 
arranging games gives him. He is the boys’ leader, pure and sim- 
ple, a true pedagogue (boy leader). Excursions into parks and 
out into the commons are frequent. Baths are taken in a shallow 
pond or streamlet. In winter skates are furnished, and the whole 
band goes out skating or coasting. At every one of these excur- 
sions the supervisor is among the boys, and always ‘in the thick 
of it.’ 

**In order to secure a good supervisor the society pgys a good 

price, say four marks per evening. This is a handsome addition to 
the teacher’s salary. In Leipsic these men get a fixed addition of 
750 marks to their salary as common school teachers, in Halle 600 
marks. In order to avoid the appearance, as though these asylums 
are purely benevolent institutions, a tuition fee of ten pennies 
(2) cents) per week is asked. At Christmas a grand festival is 
held, for which every boy must work something. Deserving boys 
are clothed at this occasion; school books are distributed and even 
savings bank books, with a handsome credit, ‘to begin with.’ A 
real home with all its love tokens and various interests is created, 
and it is no wonder that the boys love the ‘ Hort’ as children love 
a home, where parents are so situated and inclined as to make 
home happy. 
‘* These Knabenhorte have had results which far surpass all ex- 
pectation, and they are now established in every large city of the 
German Empire. A few have just been opened in Switzerland 
also. Strict order and discipline are kept, but not that death-like 
quietude so frequently noticed in school. All rudeness, inside or 
outside, is punished by an exclusion from a favorite occupation, 
while innocent enjoyment is encouraged. Many a boy who was on 
an inclined plane, has been brought back to fhe level path of duty 
by the wholesome influence of the Knabenhorte, and thousands 
have been prevented from ever leaving it. 

** No better testimonia] can be given to these institutions, than 
that in many cities the number of applications for admission is 
fourfold greater than the number of pupils that can be accommo- 
dated. It has become a great privilege to be admitted.”’ 


The establishment of ‘“‘ Knabenhorte” in America may 
be only a palliative remedy for the correction of social 
evils that exist in an alarming degree, but if so, it is the 
most effective known as yet. A Knabenhort may prove 
to be that ounce of prevention which saves the pound of 
legislative cure. There is no reason whatever why the 
girls might not be benefited likewise. 


PALMS. 


BY H. L. CLAPP, 
Master George Putnam School, Boston. 


People who do not live where the palm tree grows can 
hardly realize its great usefulness. No other tree can 
compare with it, either in regard to the number of uses to 
which it can be put or the number of people whose wants 
it supplies. Its general appearance is very characteristic, 
the trunk being tall, straight, upright, bare, rough, and 
unbranched ; the leaves long, feather-like, and peculiarly 
graceful; the whole tree resembling a gigantic feather 
duster with its handle stuck into the ground. Its home 
is the torrid zone, the hot regions of Africa and South 
America; the East India and West India islands, and 
especially the islands of the Indian and Central Pacific 
oceans, where it often attains a hundred feet in height. 
Sub-tropical regions, also, like the southern United States 
and southern Europe afford favorable homes for it. 

Of the more than one thousand species, the most im- 


portant is the cocoa-nut palm, which grows in great abun- 


dance on the coast of Brazil, throughout the East Indies 
and islands of the Pacific Ocean. A single tree, on the 
average, blossoms and bears a bunch of ten or twelve nuts 
six or eight times yearly, or about one hundred nuts a 
year. The leaves are used for thatching houses, clothing, 
and sails; their fibers for matting, cables, cordage, baskets, 
and brooms, and their midribs for oars. ‘The unfermented 
sap furnishes an agreeable and cooling drink, and the 
fermented sap is known as palm wine. Sugar, also, is 
made from the sap, and the sugar boiled with quicklime 
makes a durable cement. The meat of the nut forms a 
wholesome food, and from it is extracted a valuable oil, 
which is used in lamps and as butter on different kinds 
of food. Drinking cups are made out of the shells whose 
external husks furnish the principal material for Indian 
cordage. 

Next in importance is the date palm, which grows abun- 
dantly in northern Africa and sometimes bears four hun- 
dred pounds of dates at one time. Dates form one of the 
most important articles of food for the Arabs and Egyp- 
tians. Thousands of pounds are brought to the United 
States every year. The custom of hanging the staminate 
flowers of this palm upon trees of this species having pis- 
tillate flowers is called “the marriage of the palms.” 
Unless this were done there would be but little fruit. 
Forty-six varieties of this palm are cultivated in the oases 
of the Sahara Desert. Besides fruit it supplies material 
for palm wine, vinegar, sugar, mats, brushes, baskets, 
roofs, ropes, cordage, fuel, fences, furniture, and utensils 
of many kinds. 

The rattan is considered a species of palm, although 
its appearance is quite unlike that of the typical palm. 
It often grows to the length of six hundred feet, and 
sometimes to a much greater length. The young shoots 
boiled form a delicate food. A dyestuff, called “ dragon’s 
blood,”’ comes from the fruit of one species. When the 
fruit is ripe, it is covered with a reddish-brown, resinous 
substance, which is melted and formed into bean-shaped 
pieces and wrapped in leaves. The Wakefield Rattan 
Company use great quantities of the rattan in the manu- 
facture of chairs, baskets, baby carriages, and other 
articles. 

The talipot palm, a native of Ceylon, has leaves four- 
teen feet wide and eighteen feet long, of which fans of 
an enormous size are made. The pith of the tree fur- 
nishes flour for bread; thatch, writing material, and 
broad-brimmed hats come from the leaves; and nets, 
ropes, and clething from their fibers. 

The betel-nut palm of the Malabar coast has a reddish- 
yellow fruit the size of a hen’s egg, containing tannin, 
which, mixed with lime and the betel-pepper leaf, is 
almost universally chewed in that region. It stains the 
saliva, teeth, and lips like blood, and if used long blackens 
and destroys the teeth, so that men of twenty-five, without 
a sound tooth, are of common occurrence. 

The cabbage palm of the West Indies is very tall, some- 
times reaching the height of two hundred feet. The un- 
expanded leaves are boiled and eaten as cabbage. 

The oi/ palm of western Africa has fruit of the size of 
a pigeon’s egg and of a golden-yellow color. This fruit 
is crushed, put into boiling water and allowed to stand 
till cool, when, on the surface of the water is found a very 
thick, oily substance, much like butter, and having the 
odor of violets. It is used for cooking and anointing in 
Africa, and for perfumery and medicinal purposes in 
Europe. 

The wax palm of South America has a trunk one hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, incrusted with wax, from which 
candles are made. Unlike most palms it avoids the trop- 
ical plains and grows in the cool and elevated regions of 
the Andes. 

The wine palm and sago palm of the Indian Archi- 
pelago are hardly less important than the palms already 


mentioned. 


— Schlegel, the German philosopher, classifies the educationa| 
forces of society as follows: ‘‘ The family, the school, the guild, 
the church, the state,” and remarks that the school neglects as few 
of its duties as any one of the other four. There is not so much 
scolding in the school as in the average family; not so much jeal- 
ousy and strife as in the guild; not so much pretense and sham as 
in the church; no such corrupting influences as in the political 
school of the state. Of all the national institutions in our land, 
the common school ig the purest, and comes the nearest to filling its 


legitimate misai 
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THE SCOTCH NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY 8S. 8S. PARR. 


The Training Colleges of Scotland, under government 
inspection, are seven in number, one each at Glasgow, 
Edinburg, and Aberdeen, belonging to the Church of 
Scotland (Presbyterian) ; one each, at the same places, 
belonging to the Free Church of Scotland (Presbyterian), 
and one, at Edinburg, belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land (Episcopalian). During the year 1886, they had an 
aggregate attendance of 848 students, of whom 297 were 
young men and 551 young women. The preponderance 
of young women is caused chiefly by the fact that the 
Episcopal school at Edinburg and the two schools at 
Aberdeen receive only young women. In the four 
schools that receive both sexes, the young men number 
297 against 368 young women. 

The students received by these schools, in some re- 
gards, are quite like those received in our American nor- 
mal schools. In other respects, they are almost diamet- 
rically opposite. As a rule, the Scotch schools draw their 
pupils from country districts. They are young people 
who aspire to the modest income of the schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress. They are noted for their industrious 
and hard-working application to their studies, a condition 
of affairs that grows out of their being ruled by a special 
purpose, and that a spurring one ; viz., to get on in the 
world. Like their American brethren, they have the 
reputation of being more painstaking and industrious stu- 
dents than those of the colleges, who are instigated by a 
general motive, which does not impel them so rapidly as 
one of a more special character. 

Some years ago, Prof. B. C. Burt, now of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, then of the Indiana State Normal 
School at Terre Haute, caused considerable merriment by 
giving a series of naive answers received to questions 
put to students entering, or seeking to enter, that institu- 
tion. Here are some answers of a similar nature, re- 
ported by the Scotch inspectors of government schools, 
who are the examiners for the training colleges : 


Ratio means rate of interest.”’ 

** Proportion, doing sums with three parts, one for the answer, 
and as many others in the first and second as you like.”’ 

The cost of carpeting an ordinary room,—‘‘ 4,396 pounds, 17 
shillings, 6 pence ’’ (about $21,984.12). 

‘‘A problem is a puzzle proposed; a theorem is a puzzle rea- 
soned,’’ 

‘* Baker and Stanley explored the Arctic regions and both lost 
their lives in the endeavor.”’ 

“* Livingstone landed in South Africa and discovered the Zam- 
besi and Niagara Falls.’’ 

‘* Prime factor is the first part of a number.”’ 

** You can insure your life to get so much when you die.’’ 

** Se inter equitum turmas insinuaverunt’’ translated, ‘ Screwed 
their way into the bodies of the cavalry.’’ 

‘* The Norse element in Scottish place names was generally at- 
tributed to the influence of the influence of the Norman Conquest of 
England.”’ 


In the examinations of 1885, more than sixteen per 
cent. were refused to be passed, and that on an examina- 
tion much more rigid and exacting than that of the aver- 
age normal school in the United States. I quote, in proof 
of this, two lists of questions used in the entrance exam- 
inations of 1886 : 


GEOGRAPHY. 


[Candidates must answer the /irst and /ast questions and may not 
answer more than six other questions. | 

1. Draw a full map of (a) Great Britain, from the Humber and 
Mersey to the Caledonian Canal. Or, (+) British North America 
to the east of the meridian of Manitoba. [Names of places must 
be inserted. | 

2. Mention the principal river basins in England, and the water- 
sheds dividing them. 

3. Enumerate in the order of their importance, the principal sea- 
ports of Great Britain, and give the countries with which they 
chiefly trade. 

4. Fnumerate the chief seats of linen manufacture in the British 
Isles, and give a historical account of the growth of this industry. 

5. Write short notes descriptive of the following places: Cutch, 
Darjeeling, Khasia, Seringapatam, Golconda, the Carnatic, Labuan, 
Mandalay, Sobraon, Singapore, and Cawnpore. 

@. Describe a railway journey from Edinburg to London, with 
special reference to the centers of industry and places of historical 
interest on, or near, the route you select. 

7, Enumerate the principal coal fields in England and Scotland 
and name any towns whose growth and importance have been de- 
termined by their situation on, or near, them. 

8. Give a sketch map of the British possessions in South Africa, 
with a short account of their origin, growth, and recent history, 


9. Enumerate some of the causes which tend to modify the cli- 
mate of Great Britain, and account for the unequal distribution of 
its rainfall. 

10. Give a short historical account of the acquisition of Bengal 
and describe its mountain and river systems. 

11. By what several routes could a resident of Glasgow reach 
Melbourne ? Point out the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of each. 

12. Write notes of a lesson for an advanced class, on one of the 
following subjects: (a2) The Basin of the Saint Lawrence. ()) 
The gold fields of Australia. (c) The colonies, our best markets. 


I should remark here, in explanation of the seemingly 
unreasonable requirements of the last question, that nearly 
ninety-three per cent. of the whole attendance of the 
training colleges have been pupil teachers, and that, per- 
haps, something like a similar proportion of candidates 
have had exercise in making and using “ notes on lessons.” 


BRITISH HISTORY. 


[Candidates must answer the /ast question, and may not answer 
more than seven other questions. | 

1, ‘£1815 is a memorable year in British history.’’ Give suffi- 
ciently full details to prove the truth of this statement. 

2. On what grounds has the imprisonment of Napoleon Bona- 
parte in St. Helena been generally justified? When, and by 
whom, was his body removed to France, and where is it now de- 
posited ? 

3. Describe the condition of British trade in the years immedi 
ately following the great French War, more especially in the years 


1817-1818. 
4. Give a concise account of the social condition of Ireland pre- 


vious to the Catholic Emancipation Act. 

5. Deseribe the provisions of the Municipal Reform Act, and 
give a brief outline of the electoral system, which it superseded. 

6. Mention, with dates, the chief enactments for the relief of dis- 


senters. 
7. What ministries held office during the reign of William IV ? 


Indicate briefly the policy of each. 

8. State the leading incidents of the Afghan war of 1839-42. 

9. Tell what you know of the relations of Britain to China since 
the outbreak of the Opium War. 

10. Mention some great improvements that have been made in 
‘* taxation,’’ ‘‘ criminal law,’’ and the relief of ‘‘ pauperism.”’ 

11. What circumstances led to the Abyssinian War’? Give the 
date, and sketch plan of the march of the British Army. 

12. Write full notes of a lesson, for an advanced class, on one of 
the following: (a) The development of our railway system. (5) 
The growth of the Military Armaments. (c) ‘‘ The queen can do 
no wropg.”’ 

As already remarked, about ninety-three per cent. of 
those who enter the training colleges have been pupil- 
teachers. A pupil-teacher is a bright pupil, chosen and 
paid to assist the regular teacher in the work of the 
schoolroom, who at the same time is receiving instruction 
out of school hours. A pupil cannot become a pupil- 
teacher until fourteen years of age, and cannot enter the 
training college until eighteen years of age, thus making 
it presumable that those students of the training colleges 
who have been pupil-teachers have had three or four 
years’ experience in teaching under direction. 

The examinations of candidates are made, as previously 
stated, by the regular government inspectors, or as we use 
the term, superintendents of schools, who are specialists 
in their work. As these men are in no way dependent 
on the training colleges for position, and as their tenure 
of office does not, as too often in our own country, depend 
on currying favor by leniency, it is fair to presume that 
the examinations are honest tests of the proficiency of 
those who enter by means of passing them. 

One word more is due as to source and quality of students 
of the Scotch training colleges. ‘ Bursaries,” or grants of 
money for school expenses, are given to the majority of 
the students of these schools. In the Church of Scotland 
Training College at Edinburg the bursaries given to male 
students average $100 per year, and those to female stu- 
dents $50 per year. The circular of the Church of Scot- 
land Training College at Edinburg contains this para- 
graph: “ Bursaries of the average value of twenty pounds 
per annum, in addition to free education, are given to all 
the male students ; a considerable number ef bursaries, of 
the average value of about ten pounds, is given to female 
students.” One is warranted in saying that something 
like this holds for the other schools. These monetary 
advantages must help to gain a good grade of students. 

We must still take into account another factor,—if not 
two. The authorities give the preference, very decidedly, 
to graduates of the training colleges in selecting teachers. 
So much is this true, that at least 75 per cent. of the cer- 
tificated teachers of Scotland are graduates of or have at- 
tended these schools. Further still, special advantages are 


afforded pupils of training colleges for attending the uni- 


versities, thus putting another premium on admittance to 
them. 

I believe these facts will show the conditions favorable 
to much better prepared candidates for Scotch than for 
American normal schools. 

These remarks are based on a personal examination, on 
the ground, of three out of the seven Scotch schools. 

I wish to express my obligations to Dr. David Ross, 
rector (principal) of Glasgow Church of Scotland School ; 
Dr. Thomas Morrison, at the head of Glasgow Free 
Church School; Rev. Peter Mackinlay, head of the Edin- 
burg Church of Scotland School; Prof. David Forsyth, 
of the Dundas Vale (Glasgow) School; Prof. James M. 
Steele, of the Edinburg School ; and Professor Laurie, of 
Edinburg University. These gentlemen extended every 
courtesy in their power to enable me to get a view of the 
schools I visited, and to gain trustworthy information of 
them. 


SCHOOLROOM DECORATIONS. 


BY GUSSIE REINSTEIN, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Conceding, and herein attempting to prove, the ssthetic 
and refining influences of artistic ornamentation, the 
further aim of the following description of my own 
“four square walls” is to give, particularly, a few prac- 
tical devices for schoolroom decorations. 

These depend mainly upon the individuality of the 
teacher, exerted in, and often easily assisted by, the char- 
acter of the surrounding country ; the recourse to bounte- 
ous nature involves an inconsiderable expenditure ; the 
material itself is the medium for object lessons and spir- 
itual instruction, and in its procuring and placing affords 
useful and healthful pleasure to both the teacher and 
those taught. 

A schoolroom without its American flag is a disgrace 
to the nation, and had not last Independence Day sur- 
prised me with one of these silken possessions (the fast 
colors of which are brighter than the ordinary), a cheaper 
cotton one would have supplied this patriotic inspiration. 
Lincoln and Washington, in chromos with an oil-painting 
effect, support “our glorious standard” and are them- 
selves upheld by gold-paper stars at the corners. The 
stars and stripes serve for color lessons, and they and 
their heroic protectors open a small vista of United States 
history. 

Silhouettes are most effective, and can be bought, illus- 
trating, through childish sport, proverbial sentiments 
within the children’s comprehension and adaptable to 
their own experiences. For instance, one entitled ‘‘ Haste 
makes waste ” shows a child who has fallen, and scattered 
around her are the precious contents of a basket of eggs, 
speed, un-messenger-boy-like, having caused the catastro- 
phe. Interpreted to their needs, it is explained that my 
very bright but careless John, who performs his work im- 
perfectly because too quickly, is ordered to rub his slate 
to its virgin blackness and repeat it more methodically. 

No tawdry or insignificant scrap, no badly drawn or 
unnaturally colored picture finds a hanging, nor are sim- 
ilarly executed cards distributed to the pupils as a re- 
ward (in which I believe, for the old as well as the young 
expect it in one form or another) more “for the struggle 
than the attainment,” more for the effort than the success 
of natural ability. 

The cold, white (?) walls are relieved by bright red 
banners of silesia, their mottoes being formed of gilt let- 
ters, which are picked out in letter-learning, when the 
letters are combined into words and the words into the 
sentence. 

Desiring “the maximum of thought in the minimum of 
words,” these three sentiments were selected after consid- 
erable thought: ‘ Help each other,” which they learn to 
understand refers not to a surreptitiously whispered an- 
swer to a dullard or a dreamer (preferring here the dig- 
nity of self-help), but to the watchfulness of another’s 
material needs. The only and all-powerful word “ Love ” 
on the second banner means, not so much the inevitable 
pairing of sweethearts found in all grades, as that affec- 
tion for each other which is the motive for fulfilling those 
needs. “The Golden Rule” is the last, but not the 
least, of these constant moral reminders. 

The frames of the banners are strings of acorns, their 


regularity being broken by twigs of leaves widening to 
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clusters in the corners. The picture frames are of the 
gray-green, lace-y oak moss, gathered, with the acorns and 
other natural decorations, by a pleasure party of little men 
and women who, in their behavior to me (an elder) and 
to each other prove, or learn to prove, themselves such. 

Tall thistles border the school-yard fence, and when the 
perishable red flower is replaced by the creamy, feathery, 
permanent center, a bunch is, after severe prickings, 
brought by the boys, who in this and other regards, bear 
what burdens they can spare their more delicately organ- 
ized sister mortals. 

In wild-flower season, bunches of buttereups are picked 
and sent to one of our charitable institutions, called “ The 
Fruit and Flower Mission,” and from there distributed, 
with provisions, to the sick and poverty-stricken. Thus, 
in two senses, the children realize the thorns of life, off- 


setting the roses. 
Our attendance is equally divided between the sons of 


the sea and of the soldiers stationed on the government 
reservation guarding the “ Golden Gate,” so a marine en- 
graving framed in sea-weed and shells honors the one 


calling, the flag the other. 


17. Name any customs or traits of character that tend 


to the same result. 


[The system of castes, the fatalism of the Turks, the 


conservatism of the Chinese, ete. ] 


18. What nations or tribes belong to the savage class ? 


19. To the nomadic or barbarous class ? 
20. Why does mankind advance beyond the nomadic 


state ? 


21. Under what conditions will agriculture become a 


leading industry ? 


22. Why is this a step onward ? 
23. Name Asiatic nations that represent a higher 


degree of civilization than the barbarous people before 
mentioned. 


24. Compare these two classes with respect to their 


habits of living, traits of character, education, and forms 


of government. 


25. What industries are known among the civilized 


class that are unknown or known only in their earliest 
stages to the savage or barbarous classes ? 


26. To what race do most of this third class belong ? 
27. Which is the most progressive nation of the Mon- 


These courtesies satisfy individual interests (to be con-|golian race ? 


sidered everywhere) and are appreciated by the children, 


28. Why have Asiatic nations made so little progress 


who gladly contribute articles for the decorations (found | during the last eighteen hundred years ?. 


on the beach and in the fields or offering a long-hoarded 
treasure) and assist and suggest their placement. 
The Grecian borders on the blackboard are a pretty 


29. What nations of the earth represent the highest 


degree of enlightenment ? 


30. Name some respects in which they surpass the 


idea but grow monotonous; every day objects, such as|* civilized” nations of Asia. 


fruits, tools, household articles, flowers, ete., prove more 


31. Name some reasons why you would prefer to have 


interesting, especially when drawn by the children them-|your home among an enlightened rather than among a 
selves, and replaced with different objects and by other|savage people. 


artists. These designs or borders of designs are changed 


32. What were the most highly civilized nations of 


as frequently as the maxims given first for writing pur-| ancient times ? 


poses and then memorized. 

Instead of the list of evil doers found on the black- 
boards of many classrooms, whether the trespass be talk- 
ing, tardiness, or the various other misdeeds to which 
youthful flesh is heir, a corner space holds the names of 


33. Who were the “ barbarians ” of those times ? 

34. Why did the former degenerate ? 

35. Inte what foar classes may mankind be divided ? 
36. Upon what is the classification based ? 

37. In describing a class of society what points should 


those who present blackened boots, milk-white finger-|be noted ? 


nail tips, and visible bodily cleanliness of skin and teeth, 
hair and clothes. Those who find themselves famous 


The manner of living: — method of obtaining food, 


dress, dwellings; the amount of education; the form of 


here are enriched with a carefally selected card and.moss|government; the mental and moral characteristics. 


for framing the same. 
Soul purity is but an outgrowth of material thorough- 
ness, since “ Cleailiness is next to Godliness.” 


great country will be preparing for examination. 


A SCHOOL IN INDIA. 


By the time this reaches you, teachers and pupils all over our 
We had our 


natural way. Quiet is a foreign word to the Assamese, and they do 
not take to it any more kindly than a cat does to a spoon for eating 
its milk. 

We have done hard work this year, and the results are satisfac- 
tory. Our language is phonetic, and the writing is very simple. 
For example: one letter is a triangle, a dot under it or over it, a 
line under it or in the middle, or a little curve at the side makes as 
many more letters. Among these girls, with all their dirt and 
nasal sing-songy tones, are bright minds, warm, loving hearts, and 
handsome faces as I ever saw. Ten of them are mine,—given to 
me until they are eighteen. I have the entire care of them, and am 
responsible for them just as a mother, I have bought over four 
hundred pounds of rice for them at one time. They eat twelve 
pounds a day. It costs less than a cent per pound. 

School six days in the week, forty-two weeks in the year; and to 
be free from school does not mean to be free from children and 
care. Then, too, eight months of the year it is hotter than you, 
north of the 40th parallel, can imagine. There is little to break 
the monotony of life here; only six European families, and in three 
of these no children. We have all the bananas we want the year 
round; oranges and limes from October to January; pineapples, 
custard apples, and other fruits in their season, while our cocoanut 
trees are never without fruit on them. 

I have taken a live wild tiger by the tail and fanned myself with 
a rhinoceros’s ear, but my hair did not turn gray, as did that of a 
gentleman near us when a tiger picked him up and walked off. 


QUESTIONS INTRODUCTORY TO THE 


STUDY OF POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY ELIZABETH HAMMETT. 


: Classes of Society. 


sun ? 


~~ 


1. What are the first wants of man ? 

2. How does savage man satisfy his hunger ? 
: 3. How does he protect his body from the heat of the 
From the Arctic cold ? 
4. How does he shelter himself from the weather and 


from the attack ef wild beasts ? 


[Find pictures of rude dwellings, —wigwams, ice-huts, 


caves, tree-dwellings, ete. } 


5. Describe the weapons by which he defends himself 


and obtains food. 
carrying his food. 


savage tribes ? 


the earth ? 


the earlier forms ? 


people toward civilization ? 


12. What do these animals farnish ? 

13. Why is a nation of herdsmen nomadic ? 

14. Describe an advancement in the style of weapons 
used. Can you see how it may have grown out of one of 


6. Describe the vessels which he uses for storing or for 
7. What are the earliest industries which prevail among 


‘ 8. Why has mankind advanced beyond these ? 
9. What is the great difference between man and the 
lower animals as regards progress ? 
10. What industry results from a failure of the food- 
supply obtained by the methods before mentioned ? 
11. What animals are kept in herds in various parts of 


Tllustrate. * 


15. Describe an improvement in the preparation of 
clothing from the raw material; in the dwellings. 

16. What natural conditions hinder the advance of a 
Illustrate. 


yearly examination last week. Over five hundred boys and three 
girls were present. These numbers will give you an idea of the 
estimated value of education for girls in India. The five hundred 
boys were all in one room; not a very large room, either, for they 
were seated just as close as they could be placed together, and the 
babel of voices was enough to drive a European distracted ; but the 
native examiners did not mind it in the least. 

The three girls, who were all from my school, were put into a 
little room, given their papers and left to themselves. Of course 
they talked; no one expeeted anything else ; and there was nothing 
to prevent their having notes, or even books, if they had been so 
inclined. But the government calls this an examination. There 
was the utmost confusion among the boys, every one talking to his 
neighbors, and, of course, helping them. We do not know of what 
the examination is a test. It continued for three days, and the 
papers were sent to the capital of Assam. We will get the result 


a month or two later. 
Among the boys was an Assamese Albino. At a little distance 
his face looked like a mask; his hair snowy-white, and his com- 
plexion more like a ripe peach than anything else. The natives 
think it a great favor of the gods to be light; but it seems to me a 
great misfortune to be so unlike our fellow countrymen. 
Bhotan lies just north of us, and in the cold season many of the 
men come down to the plains to trade. I think of certain small 
boys in Ohio schools who would be delighted to see these men, 
Very large and strong, hair and beard long and unkempt, they wear 
many yards of muslin, uncut and wound about them in such a way 
as to form trousers and coat, making them look very shaggy. It 
is said that they never wash their bodies, and we can readily believe 
it. To make a hat they wind a strip or rope of cloth round and 
round until it makes a sharp-pointed cone nearly a foot high. 
They bring various ill-shaped garments for men, fancy table- 
spreads, nuts, and dried fruit to sell. If the fruit is like a cherry 
they ask more for it because of the kernel inside the stone. 

Northwest of us is Nepaul. The inhabitants resemble those of 
Bhotan, though they are not so large, but warlike. Every man 
carries a large knife, which protects him, and is a terror to others. 
They drive great herds of wild buffalo, for which travelers must 

! teacher, wearied with the rattling of slates on the desks and 

the shuffling of boots and shoes on the nt look into my school at 
seven in the morning. One girl, weighing ten stone, has her feet 
on the bench beside her, or under her; another lies flat on a bench, 
writing her lesson; two little ones on the floor, one with her back 
all bare and her face extremely dirty, another with no dress above 
her waist except a small piece of very filthy muslin, her hair, not 
combed for a week or two, hanging all about her face; others in 
various unbecoming attitudes, and all studying aloud as hard as 
they can. Wheream1? In the midst of it all. I had quiet for 
a time, but found that the children do better work in their own 


Some two hundred soldiers, just from Burma, are camping near 
us to-day, and the whole town is in a state of excitement. The 
brass band especially excites us. NETTIE PURSSELL, 
Nowgong, Assam, Ind. 


JULY. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A. M. 
THE MIDSUMMER MONTH. 


** Now the heat, like a mist veil floats, 
And poppies flame in the rye, 
And the silver note in the streamlet’s throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh,— 
It is July.”’ 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


The old poets loved to call July the glory of ‘‘ sweet summer 
time,’’ when the rustle of the ‘‘ leaves, green and long,’’ made the 
welcome shade beside the gurgling brook. The murmuring bees 
garner the honey from the thousand flowers, and the birds twitter 
in the orchard trees. 


** It is midsummer, the sweet midsummer.”’ 


HISTORICAL, 


July was originally the fifth month of the Roman year, and 
thence denominated Quintilis. In the Alban calendar it had a 
complement of thirty-six days. Romulus reduced it to thirty-one, 
and Numa to thirty days, and it stood thus for many centuries, 
until Julius Cesar restored it to thirty-one days. He felt a per- 
sonal interest in this month because it was his natal month. Mark 
Antony changed the name to July in honor of the family name of 
Cwsar. This honorary distinction was given it because at this 
season the sun was generally the most potent, and symbolized more 
effectually that Julius was the emperor of the world. 

The ancient Saxons called July Hey-Monath because they usually 
mowed and made hay at this period. They also spoke of it as 
Mead-Monath, the season when the meadows were in their most 
perfect bloom. Charlemagne gave it the name of Heumonat, mow- 
ing month. 

CHARACTERISTICS, 

In the northern hemisphere July is generally the warmest month 
of the year, notwithstanding that the sun has then commenced to 
recede from the Tropic of Cancer and enters the constellation of 
** Leo’’ about the 22d of the month. The Romans, superstitiously, 
believed that the great heat of the month and the sickness often 
occasioned by it was somehow connected with the rising and setting 
of the star ‘‘ Canicula,’’ the ‘‘ Little Dog,”’ in coincidence with the 
sun. The period known as “‘ Dog-days,’’ among the Romans, em- 
braced the time from July 3d to August 11. This superstition of 
the Romans is of course utterly baseless, as the rising aud setting 
of ‘‘ Canicula,’”’ in coincidence with the sun, does not now occur 
till near the end of August. Yet the term ‘‘ Dog-days”’ is still a 
popular phrase, and is generally ascribed to the effect of extreme 
heat upon dogs, that are by law muzzled, in many places, from 
the early days of July until the heat subsides. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


Among the important events of July is the anniversary of the 
‘* Declaration of American Independence.’’ John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, who predicted the manner in which 
this natal day of the Republic should be observed, by a remarkable 
coincidence, died on the fiftieth anniversary of Independence, in 
the midst of the national celebration, which was one of unusual 
splendor. On the 13th of July commences the ‘‘ Festival of the 
Miracles’’ at Brussels, which lasts fifteen days. On the 14th; 
1789, the Paris populace destroyed the old Bastile,—a memo- 
rable day in French history. July 17, 1429, Charles VII. of France 
was crowned King at Rheims through the efforts of Joan of Are. 
July 24, 1704, Gibraltar was taken by the British; now the most 
formidable fortress in the world. July 24, 1801, the first road- 
tram way was completed in the north of England, The “‘ Reign 
of Terror’’ under Robespierre was terminated J uly 28, 1794. 
William Penn, who founded Pennsylvania, died July 30, 1718. 


EMINENT PERSONS WHO HAVE DIED IN JULY. 


Among the eminent persons who died in J uly are Dr. Hahnemann, 
originator of homeopathy; Diderat, the philosophical writer; Sir 
Thomas More ; Andrew Crosse, electrician, 1855; Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, 1816; Edmund Burke, 1797; Zachary Taylor, 1850; 
David Rittenhouse, astronomer, 1796; Alexander Hamilton, killed 
in a duel, 1804; Robert Stevenson, engineer, 1850; John Nelson, 
botanist; John Playfair, philosopher and geologist, 1819; Mar- 
pret Fuller Ossoli, 1850; Robert Burns, poet, 1796; Thomas-a- 
Kempis, 1471; William Wilberforce, philanthropist, 1833; John 

jan » eminen poser : Ignatius Loyola. 
founder of the Jesuits. 


EMINENT PERSONS BORN IN JULY. 


Among the noted persons born in July are Archbishop Cranmer 
1489; Henry Grattan, Irish orator, 1750; Mrs. Sarah Siddone (née 
Kemble), actress, 1755 ; Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 1796; 
Jobn de la Fontaine, author of fables, 1621; Henry Hallam, his- 
torian, 1777; Caius Julius Cwsar, 100 B.C. ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
painter, 1723; Dr. Isaac Watts, 1674; Petrarch, Italian poet, 1304; 
Jobn Stirling, poet, 1806; Matthew Prior, poet, 1664; Rev. John 


Newton, 1725; John Philpot C 1 ; 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ADJECTIVE PHRASE. 


In an issue of the JOURNAL the discussion of the question, 
**Does the adjective phrase answer the question ‘where?’ was 
opened. 


The uses of the verb to be may be tabulated as given, but more 
completely thus : 

1. Asa complete verb. 

2. Asan incomplete verb. (a) To predicate quality. Exam- 
ple, Thomas is good. (6) To predicate identity. Example, 

homas ils a carpenter. (c) To predicate position. Example, 
Thomas is here. 

3. As an auxiliary verb, (a) To form passive voice. (b) To 
form progressive form. 

Not assuming, but believing that this table comprises all the uses 
of the verb to be, it follows that the verb must stand alone, or pre- 
o> a predicate adjective, a predicate noun, an adverb, or a parti- 
ciple. 

In the sentence, ‘‘ John is in the garden,”’ the writer declares in 
the garden is an adjective phrase because, as it cannot be a predicate 
noun, that is the only logical result derived from (his) table of 
uses, which omits No. 1 and (c) under No. 2, as given above. One 
would hardly suppose it to be a type of Boston reasoning to assume 
an incomplete tabulation, then decide an element is one thing or 
another because it cannot be anything else in that list. 

If, in the sentence, ‘‘ John is in the garden,’”’ in the garden is an 
adjective phrase, then in the sentence, ‘‘ John is there,’’ there is an 
adjective word. This cannot be from the fact that our language 

no such adjective; also because it expresses position for 1s, 
exactly as it expresses position for the verb walks, in the sentence 
** John walks there.’’ 

The limitation the writer and some grammarians draw in saying 
adverbs can only modify verbs of action, is one that neither the 
sense of the English language nor good usage, nor our standard 
dictionaries will uphold. Webster defines an adverb as a word 
used to modify the sense of a verb, participle, ete. 

The verb to sleep expresses state or condition; the verb /o rest 
(absence of all action.— Webster.) is hardly in this sense a verb of 
action. The purest written English freely uses these verbs, modi- 
Jied by words or phrases, of time, place, cause, ete. ; as, ‘‘ God rested 
on the seventh day’’ ; ‘* She was resting on the couch ;*’ * The child 
sleeps well.’’ 

There is certainly a difference in the thought expressed in the 
two following sentences, and a difference in the office of the phrase ; 
viz., “‘The man sleeps upon the porch,’’ and ‘‘ The man upon 
the porch 

Place, as an attribute of objects, is constantly and properly used 
to distinguish them from each other, but it is also constantly and 
properly used to modify*verbs, and not verbs of action alone. 

Oskaloosa, Ia, Eva 8S. WAGGONER. 


HIDDEN CHARACTERS, 


A class in literature may be incited to do good work thus: 
When an author is being studied, let each pupil bring in a written 
description of a character for the others to try to recognize. Have 
each write on a slip of paper the name of the character he thinks 
was represented,—all to be read. 

As an example is often worth pages of description, I give the 
following delineation of a well-known Shakespeurian character 
which pupils will not need the Donnelly cipher to unravel. 


I had a ring; it was a dainty thing, 

I gave it to my lover’s sweetheart’s lover. 

Does this seem strange ? And yet, it was not strange. 

The time sped on; my lover’s sweetheart’s husband 

Was sore besought to give the ring away 

By one who was his sweetheart’s lover's wife, 

Although all semblance of the fact was lost. 

At last he yielded, and did give the ring. 

Does this seem wrong? And yet, it was not wrong. 

I was not I to him, when he did give 

The ring away; and yet, ’twas | to whom 

The ring was given, and yet, not I at all. 

And yet I have the ring, and only he 

Did give it me; and he to whom he thought 

He surely gave the ring, —he hath it not, 

Nor ever had it, for that he was not ; 

’T was I; and yet, my husband knew it not. 

Does this sound false ? And yet, it is not false. 

Now tell me,—do you know or know me not ? 
ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


Under ‘‘ Notes and Queries’’ in your issue of April 19, S. D. 
Thomas gives a solation of this problem: ‘‘ A horse is tied to the 
corner of a barn 20 feet square, by a rope 120 feet long. What 
is the area over which he can feed ? ”’ 

All is clear except the statement, ‘‘ 188,496 feet = are of the 
two sectors (A and B) together.’’ How does he find the length of 
these two ares? He writes down the length as though it was 
known ata glance. Really this requires finding by trigonometry 
the angles at the base of the triangle C, which I make 81° 52’ 12”. 
Then the angle of each sector = 135° — 81° 52’ 12” = 53° 7 48”. 
Then the sum of the two ares = 2 X }{4§ X 314,159 feet = 
iii X 814,159 = 185.5 feet. Not 188,476 feet, as he has it. 

‘lambridge, Mass. W. F. BRADBURY. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


In asking a person to accept refreshment what verb should be 
used, have or take ? Will you take some tea? or Will you have 
some tea ? QUERIST. 

Woburn. 


Some one has asked the number of Raphael’s Madonnas. I be- 


~ lieve there are 54 authenticated pictures bearing this title, by bim. 


Each has its distinctive name, as ‘‘ The Madonna of the goldfinch,”’ 
in which the little St. John is offering a bird to the Child, or ““The 
Pink Madonna,”’ in which the Mother and Child each hold a pink 
in the hand. INTERESTED. 
Newton, Mass. 
What country has the best system of weights and measures ? 
Also the best monetary system ? Q. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Will you tell me through the columns of the New ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION whether the speech of Antony at 
Cvesar’s funeral has been preserved except in Shakespeare ? If so, 
where can it be found ? F. J. M. 

Gainesville, Tex. 


(1) Is the phrase ‘‘ a summer’s morning’’ correct ? (2) I bave 
heard a friend who aims to speak correctly say, more than once, 
** He drunk a great deal.’’ as she any authority for such use of 
the verb ? C, 

Salem, Ind. 


— On what grounds has New York been called an “‘ exclusively 
commercial city ? R. W. 

Baltimore. 

Townsend’s The New World Compared with the Old says, “In 
New England they wanted to form a Calvinistic nation; in Mary- 
land, a school of Catholic toleration; in Delaware, a Swedish sub- 
nationality ; in Virginia, a landed aristocracy; but here, to New 
York, they came solely to trade.’? Possibly this is the meaning 
of the phrase. 


— How should Lewes be pronounced ? C. E. G. 
Ballardvale, Mass. 
Like ‘* Lewis.”’ 

— What is the greatest gate of water produced in a given 
time from an artesian well Q. 

Springfield. 

The largest artesian well in the world is at Barcaldine in the in- 
terior of Queensland. The water is said to issue at the rate of 400 
gallons a minute. 


— Please give me the names and locations of the navy yards in the 
United States. A. 
Oakland, Me. 


Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Gosport Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. Kittery 
Navy Yard, Kittery, Me. League Island Navy Yard, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. Mare Island Navy Yard, San Francisco, Cal. New 
London Navy Yard, New London, Conn. Pensacola Navy Yard, 
Pensacola, Fla. Washington Navy Yard, Washington, D. 6. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


PuBLic ScHooL AND COLLEGE NotKs.—No WoMEN ON 
THE BROOKLYN BoOARD.—MR. DEPEW’s PREs- 
ENTATION OF THE MILLS TRAINING 
ScHooL To THE City.—AN AMER- 
1CAN ART TREASURE FOR 
THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
NEW YORK, July 6, 1888. 


In the heat of yesterday afternoon the educational commissioners 
held a long meeting, with much talk, presenting of motions and 
controversy in prosecution of that investigation of the school sys- 
tem which the recent superintendent's reélection set on foot. Per- 
haps it should be said they audited disputes brought to the surface 
by that occasion, the motion of the last meeting regarding the real 
investigation having been recinded yesterday, because Commission- 
ers Webb, Cole, and O’Brien declined to undertake the investiga- 
tion. Commissioner O’ Brien promises another plan for forwarding 
the investigations. It is to be hoped that it will not be put upon a 
committee of the board, but be more of the nature of the plan sug- 
gested by Professor Adler at the meeting of those interested in 
forming the Public School Reform Association ; viz , of praying the 
mayor to appoint a special commission of thoroughly disinter- 
ested persons for the purpose. Meanwhile the Sun’s visitor keeps 
up his mission, and in lieu of any other the board members might 
profitably follow his footsteps and make his reports a basis for their 
own, refuting or corroborating according to their own experiences, 
We quote from the Sun: ‘‘In grammar school 54, 10th avenue 
and 104th street, none of the rooms are overcrowded according 
to the authorized seating capacity. Nevertheless many children 
have been unable to get into the school. During the month of 
April admission was refused to eighty-two pupils. Except for the 
lack of room there seems to be no fault to find with the sanitary 
condition of this school. There is an annex on 105th street, which 
is an old dwelling house, amply provided with light. But there 
are no means of ventilating its rooms excepting by doors and win- 
dows. The ceilings are low. The teachers complain of the damp- 
ness of the cellars, and malaria. In rooms which have a card 
capacity for only 46, 48, and 49 children there were found 53, 63, 
and 70. The visitors’ book shows that Commissioner Gallaway 
was there in October, 1887, Commissioners Wood and Agnew in 
April, 1888, and Superintendent Jasper in September, 1887. The 
commissioners who should have visited it during the year to June, 
1888, are Crary and Agnew. Mr. Crary failed to do his duty.’’ 
To this is appended the record of attendance. When the visitor 
has found a more creditable story or a less satisfactory one, he has 
told it just as concisely. Many of them, though, have been abso- 
lutely shocking, and show that it is high time the public knew 
more about the actual condition of the rooms in which their chil- 
dren spend more than half their time. 

* * 

The regular schools of the city closed for the summer, on Tues- 
day, with more or less flare of reception and exhibition. On Thurs- 
day the Normal College commencement was held, and almost three 
hundred young women carried home diplomas certifying to four 
years’ work and a license to teach in the common schools of the 
city. At the City College commencement, which is always held a 
few days before that of the Normal College, twenty-four graduates 
received their degree of Bachelor of Arts; thirty, Bachelor of 
Sciences ; while two were made Masters of Arts, and two Masters of 
Sciences. As usual a large number of the prizes and other honors 
were carried off by young Hebrews, who, as a class,rank as the 
best students in all our pablic schools. 

* 

Columbia has graduated its girl, and now the university is asked 

to admit one. At the commencement, Vice-Chancellor MacCracken 


stated that a lady had asked for admission to the undergraduate 


course next fall, and that the council of the university is thinking 


about the matter. The announcement was received with enthusi- 
astic applause by the undergraduates.° 

Senior Prof. Henry Drisler, who has charge of the classes in 
Greek in Columbia College, has been appointed acting president 
until a new president is chosen. It is thought that the choice may 
fall on Prof. W. J. M. Sloan, of Princeton, who has just declined 
a call to the chair of Latin at Colambia. 


* * * 

Feminine visitations and masculine argument have alike been 
expended in vain upon Mayor Chapin, of Brooklyn, in regard to 
replacing some of the retiring school commissioners by women. 
In spite of all the pressure brought to bear upon him, and the rap- 
idly-growing public sentiment in favor of having women on the 
school board, supported by Dr. Richard Storrs and Dr. Lyman 


Abbott, the announcements are a reappointment of the former 
members, excepting four, whose places are filled by business and 
professional men of the city,—two Democrats, a Republican, and a 
Mugwamp. Dr. Storrs, the most ardent advocate of the innovation, 
said the day before the appointments were announced: ‘‘ I have 
worked for two or three years to secure this position to women, 
but whatever the decision may be, I feel that the mayor will en- 
deavor to do the best he can for the satisfaction of all parties, and 
the good of those most deeply concerned.’’ No one can be disap- 
pointed at the result, for Mayor Chapin, while listening with interest 
to all that has been said to him on this subject, has at no time given any 
indication that he would make the change. There is at present 
general satisfaction with the schools of Brooklyn, excepting of 
course that intelligent people would like to see them entirely from 
under political influences. 


Last week Mayor Hewitt accepted on behalf of the city Mr. D, 
O. Mills’s gift of a new building in the grounds of the Bellevue 
Hospital, for the training of male nurses. The dedication was 
made for the donor by Mr. Depew. Mr. Mills in his letter to the 
mayor said that his personal observation of the good which the 
Training School for Female Nurses has done in supplying skilled 


care, which often does more than medicine to relieve suffering and 
effect cures, has led him to think that an equal service might be 
rendered by an institution for the training of male nurses. ‘There 
were several distinguished people present who took great interest in 
going through the new building, which Mr. Mills has not only com- 
pletely furnished for occupancy, but even insured for five years in the 
name of the city. 


* * 

A new found treasure of American art, and while American art 
is no richer than it is now, this is saying a good deal,—has been 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum, by Mr. H. 0. Havermeyer, 
in a portrait head of Washington by Gilbert Stuart. The painting 
was made by Stuart in 1803, for Daniel Carroll, of Duddington 
Manor, District of Columbia, and a cousin of the signer of the Dec- 
laration, Charles Carroll of Carrollton. It was kept in the family 


for almost forty years after Daniel Carroll’s death, when the old 
house was closed, and the family moving to Washington, placed it 
in the Corcoran Gallery, from which it was removed by the heirs a 
short time ago to be sold in New York. In 1842 G. P. A. Healy 
obtained permission to make a copy for Louis Philippe of France. 


The price given for the canvas has not been made public, but the 
Stuart head of Washington bought from the A. T. Stewart collec- 
tion, by the University Club of this city, the last public sale of one 
of the portraits, brought $3,100 at auction. Mr. Havermeyer’s 
gift has already been put on exhibition. 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


A LAST OF SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

A Summer School for Teachers, Glens Falls, N. Y.,—July 25 
to Aagust 15. 

Seaside Summer School, Asbury Park, N. J.,—July 16 to Au- 
gust 3. 

Summer School of Elocution and Oratory, Grimsby Park, Ont., 
—July 2 to August 11. 

Saratoga and Round Lake (N. Y.) Summer Schools,—July 10 
to August 11. 

Campbell Summer School, Holton, Kans.,—June 12 to Jaly 19. 

C. L. 8S. C., Chautauqua, N. Y.,—Jaly 5 to August 28. 

Summer Normal, Jacksboro, Tex.,—July 5 to August 2. 

Bell County (Tex.) Summer Normal Institute,—July 23 to Au- 
gust 20. 


Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute (Mass.),—July 16 to Au- 
gust 20. 

State Normal Institute, West Virginia University,—June 18 to 
Jaly 13. 


Summer School of Methods, Scranton, Pa.,—July 6 to August 3. 

Tonic Sol-fa Institute, Philadelphia,—June 25 to July 13. 

Tonic Sol-fa Institute, New York City,—July 9 to 23. 

Wayne County Summer Normal School, Honesdale, Pa ,—July 
16 to August 17. 

Normal Musical Institute, Dixon, Ills ,—July 30 to August 27. 

White Mountain Summer School, Littleton, N. H.,—July 10 to 
Sept. 21. 

el County Normal Institute (Mo.),—July 1 to 3. 

Summer School of Languages, Amherst, Mass.,—July 2 to Au- 

ust 3. 
° Pennsylvania Summer School of Methods, Schuylkill Haven, 
Avgust 6. 

Summer Schools for the Study of Hebrew, under Prof. Wm. R. 
Harper, of Yale, at Newton Centre, Mass. ; Philadelphia, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Chicago, and Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Summer School of Pedagogy, Ann Arbor, Mich.,—August 6 to 17. 

Sammer School for Teachers, Niantic, Conn.,—July 3 to 19. 

Texas Summer School of Methods, Fort Worth,—July 2 to 20. 

Sauveur College of Languages, Burlington, Vt.,—July 9. 

State Normal School, Winston, N. C.,—July 10 to 27. 

Curry’s School of Expression, Boston, Mass.,—July 0. 

Inka Normal Institute, Iuka, Miss.,—June 18 to July 27. 

Normal Institute, Gove City, Kans.,—June 11 to July 6. 

Harvard College Summer School, Cambridge, Mass. ,—July and 
August. 

The Chautauguan, for June, prints a list of forty-one Summer 
Assemblies modeled after the original one at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
and located in twenty different states and territories, ‘I'he sessions 
vary in length from three days to two months. 


Deerfield Summer Sehool, Deerfield, Mass.,—July 5 to 31. 
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communications for the pages of THE JOURNAL should be addressed to summer’s travel in Europe. 
means broader, keener, better-spirited work next year. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


] f | ° Tus is a great summer for teachers to 

J "hh ‘ . t ally thousands of teachers in the East will go to the 
Ow Ha 0 A 10H. Pacific Coast; as many more, perhaps, will make New- 
port their Mecca; while Saratoga, Asbury Park, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, and 
; —-...——J]the White Mountains will attract as many more; and 
Orville Brewer. 170 State Street, Chicago, is authorized to receive adver. upon a single Saturday, recently, sani han eee ral 


dred schoolteachers sailed out of New York harbor for a 
In all this we rejoice, for it 


arithmetic or grammar.—— Busy work is sensible and useful.—— 
Assorting colors of worsted for busy work is made a lesson on color, 
number, and language.——Physical exercises are much after the 
Oswego plan, as reported in the JOURNAL recently. The pupils 
shake the hands, and the body, jump, turn round, laugh, ery, 
sneeze, and cough in rapid succession. ——Each school building is 
connected by telephone with the superintendent’s office in such a 
way that he can talk with them all at the same time.——Miss 
Lewis, the special teacher in music, is having great success.—— 
There is daily phonic drill on difficult words, in the lower classes, 
—There is daily general mental drill on fractions.——‘‘ Soft and 
low”’ is the motto in music. ——Form figures are carefully and thor- 
oughly taught.——There are seven different sets of first readers 
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etter, - 


University, England, two from Cambridge University, 
three from the University of Edinburg, and one from the 
University of Utrecht. They are all on their way to the 
College Students’ Summer School and Encampment for 


Bible Study, to be conducted at Northfield, Mass., by D. 


for supplementary work. 
Japanese umbrellas, Chinese lanterns, decorate the schoolrooms. 


Amone the passengers on the White Star steamer ; 
— ing i d they h 
Britannic, recently, were five young men from Oxford The drawing is very largely from objects, and Shey have two 
half-hour exercises a week. 


Pictures, framed and unframed, fans, 


THE PHARISEE AND CHARLATAN. 


The Presto, of Chicago, knows how to deal with a man 
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Ir is estimated that the average man spends but about 
one dollar on a thousand of his income for books for his 


world “do move.” 


grace to this enlightened age. 


In the Manual Training Symposium, published in the 
JourNnAL of June 21, the last line in Superintendent 
Gove’s statement should read, “ A manual training school 
is no proper part of the public school system, dut a legiti- 
mate field for private enterprise.” 


oughly appreciated than in school administration. 


One day each term every pupil in the Marquette 


dle hes More and more America is attracting for- 
Pharises ond students of all lines, especially in summer time. 
is a feature of “immigration” that is most grati- 


Tue University of South Carolina has scored an im- 
~ {portant point in calling Dr. Edward Sheib to a new pro- 
——— fessorship of pedagogies. Dr. Sheib was born in 1850, 
, in the city of Baltimore, the son of an eminent clergyman, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JULY 12, 1888. for fifty ere established over a church nt the 
Holland type in the Middle States. 
Georgetown, D. C., the young student spent seven years 
in European study, returning in 1876 with a Leipsic Uni- 
own library. Four years ago Dr. Sheib assumed the 
, " presidency of the new State Normal School of Louisiana, 
Oskatoosa, Kansas, = — rted = having elected a at Natchitochis, and has done a notable work, under great 
woman mayor and an entire city council of women. The disadvantages, until the close of the present year. 
The University of South Carolina, by the enlightened 
Ir is a shame that teachers who have proved their ability] policy of the Legislature, will open its new year with 
and faithfulness have to be elected annually. It is a dis-| greatly enlarged facilities, not only on its old line, but in 
the direction of a thorough handling of the agricultural 
and mechanical college work of the state. 
McBryde it has a leader distinguished at once by a broad 
sympathy with popular education and conspicuous wisdom 
in executive affairs. In no respect has he displayed these 
qualities more thoroughly than in bringing to the state a 
Tue best evidence of the possibility of promotion with- 
out specific, and especially written examinations therefor, Winthrop Training School, we believe his appearance 
is the fact that in Cincinnati, under Dr. White’s new neil 
plan, thirty-five thousand pupils have recently been pro- school education in South Carolina, and that the efforts 
moted without friction or worry. Superintendent White of alittle group of self-appointed educational “ reformers ” 
has proved conclusively, by his appointments, methods, to prejudice the people against this excellent institution 
and success, that heroic treatment is nowhere more thor- will fail of effect. 


After graduation at 


versity degree. 


In President 


a new and favorable day in the cause of public 


YONKERS. 


of Pharisaical tendency. The Musical Courier , of May 
30, contained a strangely egotistical letter from one Anton 
Strelzki, “an Englishman with an adopted Polish 
name,” who thus delivers himself regarding the Music 
Teachers’ National Association :— 


Although not a member of the M. T. N. A. I feel that as an 
artist, and especially as an observer, I can give the directors a few 
cogent reasons why, in its present state, the society will never flour- 
ish. To begin with, there are too many nonentities and charlatans 
among its members, and, and even in one special instance, to my 
knowledge, among its directors, which fact alone would keep any 
musician or teacher of any meritorious standing from joining any 
such society. 

A music teacher was advertised last year to read a technical 
paper before a congregation of musical people, on the value of the 
‘* Piano Concerto,’’ when this music teacher, if I must call him 
so, is not only nothing of a pianist, but the worst kind of a nonen- 
tity asa musician. Of course, people acquainted with the small 
opportunities he has ever had to improve himself would pity his 
ignorance and pass him by, but how can a society like the M. T. 
N. A. allow such a man to be placed in such a ludicrous position 
on an otherwise serious program of work and thought ? 

What can a country music hack’s ideas of a piano concerto ben- 
efit an artist, or several hundred of the intelligent listeners, as at 
the last Indianapolis convention ? For the real musician, the gen- 
tlemanly music teacher, the man who really knows what he pro- 
fesses to know, and who is the desirable and necessary individual 
to swell the ranks of a musical association, will never condescend 
to mix and have his name linked with the loud-mouthed, ignorant, 
blatant demagogue and humbug. 

Of all this the Presto says: 

It exhibits in a very striking degree a spirit that is rampant 
in the ranks of the musical profession, and which ought to be 
killed so dead that it should be beyond the remotest chance of res- 
urrection. 

The letter itself is so low in tone and malignant in spirit that 
it would be altogether beneath notice, were it not for the fact that 
this miserable spirit permeates the entire body of the musical pro- 
fession, and as long as it is tolerated to show its foul head and is 
allowed to pollute the air with its putrid breath, music and the 
musical profession will never occupy the high position in human 
affairs, which is their birthright. 


Grammar School, Chicago, writes a series of social notes. 
In this way, with no waste of time, they become thor- 
oughly habituated to graceful, easy, social etiquette in 
this direction. We chanced in the school upon the day 
in June when every one of 800 boys and girls wrote and 
sent through the teacher to the principal a social invita- 
tion, a note of acceptance, and a note of regret at inability 


to accept. 


Tue twelfth annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association in Chicago last week was by far the 
largest gathering ever held by that body. The head- 
quarters were at the Palmer House, which was thronged 
somewhat after the Association days of last July, and 
the meetings were held in Central Musie Hall, which 
was found none too large. It is only within a few years 
that the great National Educational Association itself 
could gather such a body of teachers of all grades and 
shades as that which the “ musical wing” of our profes- 
sion alone assembled. The concert element of the con- 
vention was of high order, and attracted large audiences, 
even though an admission fee was charged ; but the har- 
mony of the proceedings was not as great in business ways 
as it was in song. ‘To be in the cyclonic center of these 
divergent theories is to make one wonder what the end 
will be. The only redeeming feature is that the work 
goes grandly forward, and that there are nearly as many 
teachers of each theory now as there were of all theories 


before the differences were emphasized, 


This pharisaical spirit of pride and arrogance is the greatest 


Superintendent Gorton has — ~ congratulate him- stumbling block in the road to success of the National Association, 
self upon the quality and quantity of his success with the] the state associations, the College of Musicians, and in consequence, 


schools of Yonkers. There are many indications of a de- 
lightful spirit, combined with a genius for hard work. 


our national musical life. Very little can be done individually to raise 
the latter, but much collectively. The national associations are hon- 
estly endeavoring to bring about this elevation, and the musician who 


We have not had the pleasure of a day in the schools, hari 
. uses to join em because tan insi ha 
but one of our most reliable correspondents has been their way them; who 


from the two we give notes of things that pleased them 
greatly : 


The principals’ offices were parlor-like in their taste and tone. 
The pupils of the grammar schools assembled in large halls 


mary of recent news by individual pupils.——The boys sing as 
heartily and skillfully as the girls.——Both boys and girls took 
easy and graceful positions in sitting, standing, and marching. —— 


and girls are seated in alternate rows.——There is a small, silk, 
American flag in every room.—There is an abundance of black- 


charts, and exercises. —-Bookcases, well filled, are in each room. 
speak in low, pleasant tones. —— In history the graphic method is 


used, and frechand maps of campaigns and battles are easily pro- 
duced. ——— Physical exercises occur each hour, in each room, at 


there, and we have an admirably written report of a visit pride, and cries out, ‘‘ nay! nay! I cannot allow my holy person to 
by Principal A. Hall Burdick, of Long Island City ; and | be polluted by your touch,” is much more of a charlatan than any 
charlatan in the association who is doing something to advance 
their interests, even if he does this from purely selfish motives. 


We have no disposition to take a hand in this discus- 


sion, nor to emphasize the idea that this state of things is 
~ — ome ee of the singing of a hymn by| peculiar to music teachers, but we would like to put our- 
e school, reading of a psalm by the principal, repeating of the i i 
Lord’s Prayer by the school, concert recitations by sum- 
attitude. We have had it in polities, we have had it in every 
village and hamlet, in every church and party. Our cities 
In the matter of news, one pupil stepped to the platform and read a]are largely in the hands of the “ bummer” element because 
general epitome ’’ of his own culling, after which some twenty |the “ holier-than-thou ” citizen will 
volunteers reported additional items.—In the classrooms the boys] will not 
stay at the polls on election day, but will stay 
away, shirk duty, and then denounce the men who are 


board space, and the boards are freely used for drawings, maps, doing their work in organization. 


If there is any one man more despicable than all others, 


— Cases for specimens are also well filled—The teachers|it is a man like this Strelzki, who has the audacity to 
speak of himself as “ an artist,” “a real musician,” “ gen- 
th f al - bell peered music teacher,” “ who really knows what he 
o's 6 oe by the principal. —- The music is|P?Ofesses to know,” “ the desirable and necessary individ 
teacher A ry individ- 

taught by each #8 @ regular class exercise, the same ag! ual to swell the ranks of a musical association,” who says 
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he has on each and every oceasion decidedly refused to 
aid never so little in improving the M. T. N. A., because 
there were “country hacks” whose ideas of a piano concerto 
could not benefit “an artist” like himself. We can 
readily see why this man Strelzki would have no influence 
for good were he active in the association, but this inabil- 
ity does not apply to men of brains and good judgment, 
whose place first, last, and always, is where they can im- 
prove the “country hacks.” The trouble has always been 
to get the unskilled teacher to come where he might be 
benefited by the associational influence of genuine artists. 
We must let them come to speak as well as to listen, if 
we would improve them. We have more to fear from 
the Pharisee than the charlatan. 


THE POINT OF VIEW OF THEORISTS. 


Many wild theories about educational affairs would be 
exploded by a change in the point of view of the theo- 
rist. The majority of these wholesale critics are city 
people so occupied and environed by the problems of city 
life that they unconsciously come to view the whole mat- 
ter of industrial training from the inside point of observa- 
tion. Every year, in New York, Chicago, Boston, etc., 
a small army of children is let loose, graduating at the 
most irrepressible age. These children largely represent 
the laboring classes, including the lower strata of the im- 
poverished, intemperate, and even criminal classes. It 
is easy enough to see that these children are in some ways 
unfitted for the position in life occupied by their parents. 
The half-dozen bright children of a European peasant 
family, that has been struggling for years to keep on its 
feet in an American city and educate its little ones, are 
certainly out of their sphere, if being in their sphere 
means herding in a tenement house, living on the edge of 
starvation, and being powder and ball for the political 
demagogue. It is also apparent that there is nothing 
better for the thousands of children to do just now at 
home, since every avenue is thronged with capable people 
crowding in from every region of the country and every 
nation under heaven. As long as the critic limits his ob- 
servation within the walls of his own city he must con- 
clude that the public school system is a failure. He 
readily jumps to the conclusion that relief must come 
from a complete change in the system. The schools 
must be largely elementary, designed to give the great 
masses of city laborers the amount of information neces- 
sary to find their position in the life to which they were 
born; with minute industrial training; not enough of 
mental stimulant to act as a disturbing force in life, or to 
awaken aspirations that only worry and mislead the 
youth. 

This is a capital recipe for reproducing the European 
type of American city, with its permanent lower class at 
the bottom, compelled by narrow intelligence and the 
city provincialism that so borders on barbarism in the 
lower story of society, to abide in the homes of the fathers 
or simply drift from one city to another. Our present 
system of public school life in cities doubtless needs some 
readjustment, and may be too scholastic. But its su- 
preme merit should not be overlooked,—that it does edu- 
cate multitudes of the children of the poor, shiftless, and 
vicious out of a sphere in which no American citizen 
should be content. Beside this it gives to other thousands 
the power to step beyond the moderate achievements of 
their parents, upward and onward to better things. But 
these children and youth must often leave the city of their 
birth to find their own place in American life. In five years 
after the graduation of any ten thousand city pupils, the 
more enterprising and capable have pushed out into smaller 
cities, into new states, flooding the border land, every- 
where seeking a position. Wherever they go they carrya 
superior ideal of life, better skill, a fresh spirit, and be- 
come the leaders in the upper realm of the new civiliz- 
ation. 

Thus our cities and larger towns are everywhere be- 
coming universities, sending forth the leaders of the new 
American life. The old notion that great cities are 
“sores on the body politic,” has already become obsolete, 
even in the South where, a generation ago, the country 
life was superior. But everywhere, to-day, in this coun- 
ry, the cities are gathering in the progressive class and 
sending forth thousands of intelligent youth to become 


foremost in all good and patriotic enterprises. This is 
apparent to any observer who is acquainted with the whole 
country. The greatest injustice is done to our city life 
by the narrow city home observer. He at once exagger- 
ates unimportant merits and depreciates the greatest ad- 
vantage of the life in town. One year of travel and 
careful study of society beyond the Alleghanies would 
silence a great deal of this unfavorable estimate of educa- 
tional affairs in eastern towns, by placing the critic in 
the point of view looking cityward, whence he could es- 
timate correctly this magnificent outcome of our present 
municipal life. 
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Michigan Agricultural College: The Farm—The Various De- 
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trated. By W. W. Clayton. Magazine of Western History, for 
June. 

The Effects of Present Educational Methods on the Health of 
Women. C. A. L. Reed, M.D. Medical Bulletin, for June. 

A High School Girl’s Reply to Miss Kingsley. Murray's Maga- 
zine, for June. 
A Woman’s College in the United States. Miss Alys Pearsall 


Smith. Nineteenth Century, for June. 

Learning to Write English. F. B. Gault. North American Re- 
view for July. 
Some Aspects of the London School Board. Westminster Review, 


for June. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 


A JULY REVERIE. 
I. 

Lying supine on the soft, matted 

Gazing up lazily into the blue 
Of the sky, when the wandering wind as it passes 

Opens the branches for me to look through, 
Idly I ponder, and ponder, and ponder, 

Thinking of pothing, yet happy and free ; 
Careless of everything, idly I wonder 

At the immensity opened to me. 


Looking up listlessly, thoughtlessly dreaming, 
Mind a vacuity, life full of joy, 

All the dull world seems with happiness teeming, 
With nothing to worry, or fret, or annoy. 


Earth seems a paradise. Why should I trouble 
Or toil to win Heaven ? Why, Heaven is here! 
Fortune is worthless, and Fame but a bubble : 
I scorn them both, looking into 'the clear 
Deep blue of the sky, while the wild bees are humming, 
Above and around me, in harmony deep, 
And over the meadows the breezes are coming 
To fan me, and soothe me, and lull me to sleep. 


This, this is happiness, perfect, unmeasured ; 
Long shall this day without blemish or fleck 
Stay in my memory, lovingly treasured,— 
GREAT Scott! There’s a wasp down the back of 
my neck ! 


If the sweet girl graduate only knew as much as she looks Tag 
ily dis- 


What Shall the Public Schools Teach? Prof. L. H. Ward. | in her graduation dress the man who marries her could read 


Forum, for July. 

Manual or Industrial Training. Prof. G. Von Taube. Popular 
Science, for Jaly. 

The United States Naval Academy. J.D. Jerrold Kelley, Lieu- 
tenant United States Navy. a for July. 

Botany as it May be Taught. Prof. B. D. Halsted, Se.D, Pop- 
ular Science, for July. 

The Teaching of Psychology. M. Paul Janet. Popular Science 
Monthly, for July. 

A New Branch of an Old Profession (editorial). The Century, 


for July. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— West wind that ruffles the sea 
Into laughter and sparkle and spray ; 
Skies blue as they can be; 
White clouds across the bay ; 
And a thistle-seed sailing over 
A field of blossoming clover,— 
That is a July day! 
. — St. Nicholas. 

— Rubinstein is again reported engaged for a tour of this country 
for $100,000. 

— The graduating class at the Harvard ‘* Annex’’ for women 
was larger this year than ever before. 

— Rev. Warren A. Chandler, the recently elected president of 
Emory College, Ga., is but 32 years of age. 

— Miss Julia H. Gulliver, president of Mt. Holyoke, received 
the honorary degree of Ph.D., at Smith College. 

— Oxford University, following the example of Cambridge, pro- 
poses to admit women to the final classical examinations. 

— In the death of George B. F. Hinckley, M. A., who died 
suddenly in Providence, R. I., on the 8th instant, New England 
loses a well-known educator. 

— Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, who is commonly spoken of as the 
mother of Gen. Lew Wallace, is in reality his step-mother, his 
mother having died in his boyhood. 

— Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Pardue University, has been en- 
gaged by the Young Women’s Christian Association to assist in 
organizing a School of Domestic Economy in this city. 

— Frederick Tillers, the well-known war correspondent and 
artist of the London Graphic has entered the lecture field. He has 
a great fund of interesting experiences from which to draw. 

—A project is on foot to raise $100,000 for the permanent 


Dr. Charles Waldstein of New York will accept the position as 


— Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe deems it necessary to issue the 


to any authorized edition of my life are without foundation. I 
have placed all the letters and documents for this purpose in the 
hands of my son, and neither he nor I have authorized any one to 
circulate such reports as have appeared in various papers.”’ 

— The new industrial school, which, by the generosity of Mr. 
Frederick H. Rindge, Cambridge is to enjoy free of cost for four 
years, is to be opened for pupils the coming fall. Mr. Harry Ellis, 
who has done such efficient service in connection with the evening 
industrial classes on Brattle Square, has been selected as the su- 
perintendent. 

— The Old South Lectures for the summer of 1888 will begin 
August 1, the general title of the course being The Story of the 
Centuries. Special subjects and dates are as follows: Aug. 1, The 


Hearted and The Crusades; Aug. 15, The World which Dante 
knew; Aug. 22, The Morning Star of the Reformation; Aug. 29, 


Sept. 5, The Age of Queen Elizabeth ; Sept. 12, The Puritans and 


tions which he saw. 


Great Schools after the Dark Ages; Aug. 8, Richard the Lion- ported back to Senate without r 


pense with an encyclopedia. 


It’s a pity that the dude can’t be allowed the woman's privilege 
of changing his mind. Perhaps, if he were, he might possibly 
make a swap for one that was occasionally good for something. 
Love is constant, just as the story-books say. It is its object that 
is so awfully variable. 

It is not true that Solomon got his reputation for wisdom by his 
intelligent persistency in always letting the car window alone even 
if the pretty girl in the seat in front did want it open. 

The ordinary two-year-old baby knows just about as many differ- 


ent kinds of mischief as the ordinary New England housekeeper 
knows different kinds of pie. 


You can always easily identify the man who habitually tries to 


use a fountain pen. You have only to look for the calloused skin 
on the outer edge of the palm of his right hand. 


The recent college graduate is still undecided whether he shall 


go into Journalism,—with a large ‘‘J,’’—or devote his talents to 
some other important field of labor. Generally he decides in favor 
of the other important field of labor after he has asked about fifteen 


or twenty managing editors for a job. 

It almost leads a young man to make up his mind to put off 
getting married when he asks the only girl he could ever love if she 
will be his wife, and she just looks at him calmly and inquires if 
insanity has always been common in his family. 

A man never realizes how irregular the moyements of the sun are 


from day to day until he gets himself an eight-dollar silver watch. 


It is trying for the man who is striving to weep at his mother-in- 


law’s departure to find, just as he has got the first welling tear 
started, that he has left his handkerchief at home. 


The man who marries for money celebrates his golden wedding 


without waiting, as other people must, for fifty years. 


Considering what a delightful place Heaven is generally acknowl- 


edged to be, it is astonishing how unwilling people are to go there. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From July 3 to July 10, inclusive.) 


— Terrific cyclone in Iowa. 

— War on Italians at Findlay, O. 

— The Vilas libel suit discontinued. 

— Walt Whitman’s recovery doubtful. 

— Three British steamers ashore off Gibraltar. 

— Cyclone in New Jersey ; several persons killed. 

— Flack, the Niagara voyager, killed in the rapids. 

— Important Musical Convention in session at Chicago. 

— Reduction in the public debt for June of $429,502.44, 

— River and Harbor bill passes Senate ; increased $912,000. 
— The London Times’ suit results in a verdict for that paper. 
—A severe storm west of Chicago paralyzes the telegraphic 


endowment of the America School of Classical Studies at Athens. siceataee 


— Congressman Thomas of Illinois seriously ill of cancer in the 


irector of the school dition that this sum is raised before | throat. ; " 
a ad of J ar ao — Queen Natalie refuses her assent to King Milan’s request for 
divorce 


— President Cleveland censures Congress for liberality toward 


following card: ‘‘ Permit me to say that all reports with regard | the soldiers. 


— United Society of Christian Endeavor in convention at Chicago : 


4,000 in attendance. 

— Centennial Exposition of the Ohio valley and central states in 
session in Cincinnati. 

— Two doctors — to sign the physicians’ report on the illness 
of Emperor Frederick. ; 

a Dr. Allanson of \ eee raising a fund for the establishment 

f tarian hospital. 

“The Institute of instruction holds its 59th annual 
convention, at Newport. 

— General aie in his cottage at Nonquoit, having made the 
journey without ill effects. 
= Last excursion train from New England en route for the Na- 
tional Educational Association. 

— Reunion of blue and gray at Gettysburg. Monuments dedi- 
cated. Corner stone of Memorial Church laid. 

— Nomination of Melville W. Fuller for Supreme Bench re- 


— Boston Jews form the United Citizens’ Association, its object 
being a deeper interest in political and public life. 
— U.S. Ship Constellation ordered back to Annapolis to investi- 


Copernicus and Columbus, or the New Heaven and the New Earth ; gate charge of hazing. Sixteen cadets implicated. 


— Two engineers arrested at Chicago on suspicion of or to 


the English Revolution ; Sept, 19, Lafayette and the Two Revolu- desteny with dypamite the property of the C. B. and R. R. 
ompany, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.) 


Tse Doctor's Mistake, ok WHat Myrta Saw. By 
Charles Howard Montague and Clement Milton Hammond. 
146 pp., 8x5}. Price, $1.00. . 
Mr. ostegen, city editor-in-chief of the Boston Globe has given 
proof of his literary genius in various ways, but in nothing more 
uniquely than in this weird story. The characters are Dr. Lowen- 
thal, a socialistic, scientific, medical genius, who believes in the 
transmigration of the soul from one haman being to another, and 
believes that he has the key to the same, who has succeeded in 
every preliminary experiment and only awaits a healthy man who 
is willing to sacrifice himself for the experiment ; a beaatifal ward, 
whose history and character are enigmas until the closing chapter 
of the book; Johan Nesmith, a poor, spunky, soured, suspicious 
youth ; and Philip Haynie, a noble, generous-hearted, unsuspecting 
nature. John and Philip were inseparable companions until the 
death of Philip’s uncle, a crabbed old fellow, who left a large 
fortane to Philip on condition that he should never knowingly 
speak to, or in any wise favor, his (the uncle’s) wife, or any of her 
descendants. In case he did, the fortune was to go to Nesmith in 
its entirety. During a squall on the Great Lakes Philip meets 
Lowenthal and his ward, and falls desperately in love with the 
latter, but has no idea whether she reciprocates or not. Later, he 
and Nesmith, in the interest of a German scientist, call upon a 
strange character in Boston, who proves to be Lowenthal. Nes- 
mith now falls in love with Myrta, and through several entertaining 
chapters the reader is in doubt as to her affections or intentions. 
Both young men being equally devoted, their enmity becomes very 
bitter. Nesmith thinks that her heart would be his bat for Philip’s 
fortune, and suddenly discovers that she is the daughter of the dis- 
carded wife of Philip’s uncle. He tells her of the fact and of the 
conditions of the wiil, but with all his bitterness and enmity he de- 
clines to be so base as to take advantage of the fact. She tells him 
never to call again till she sends forhim. In the meantime she de- 


votes herself to Philip with unbounded protestations of affection, | pag 


bat, intoxicated as he is with her, he hesitates to marry her unless 
she will tell him something of her life, which she positively declines 
to do, demanding that he marry her for what she is, not for what 
her parents may have been ; but when she finds that he is immova- 
ble, she tells him that the only secret of her life is that she is 
the daughter of his uncle’s wife, that she knows all the condi- 
tions of the will, and is ready to marry him and bear the poverty 
that will follow their union. Philip consents, but that evening he 
accidentally comes upon Nesmith and Myrta together, and hears 
her tell him that she is to marry Philip, after which the property 
will go to Nesmith, and as soon as he gets this in his possession she 
will desert Philip and devote her life to him, regardless of what 
the world says. Philip takes a piece of paper, writes upon it, ‘* I 
now know you both,”’ pins it upon the door with so much noise as 
to lead them to open it and read. He then hastens to Dr. Lowen- 
thal’s laboratory and offers himself for the experiment for which 
the scientist has so long and anxiously waited. The Doctor hesi- 
tates for a moment, but his passion for the experiment is so great 
that he consents, and applies the battery, by which Philip dies. 
The experiment fails, the young man dies, and Dr. Lowenthal, 
realizing what he has done, waits long, weary hours, Myrta trying 
in vain to get him to come from his laboratory. When the Doctor 
is sure that there is uo hope from his experiment, he puts his own 
temple to the instrument and falls a corpse. But the apparatus 
now works according to the theory he had always believed, and his 
soul enters the lifeless form of Philip, who rises, a strange con- 
glomeration of Philip Haynie and Dr. Lowenthal. Myrta finally 
finds a point of observation, and sees this strange character, which 
is Philip and yet not Philip; sees him write her a long epistle, a 
carious admixture of the two lives of the Doctor and the former 
lover; and then take a huge volume under his arm and walk out 
of the laboratory by her, without recognition, out into the world 
and away forever. Myrta, when she had read it, ‘‘ gathered her 
skirts about her and fled to seek human protection against phan- 
toms which were beyond the power of humanity to quell.” 


Lessons IN ENGLIsH ADAPTED TO THE StuDY OF AMER- 
ICAN CLAssics. By Sara E. Hester Lockwood. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 403 pp., 7} x5. Price, $1.25. 

Textbooks on lessons ia English tax the ingenuity of book- 
makers and publishers more than those on any other subject. It 
is a pleasure, therefore, to examine these works and no recent 
publication furnishes more ground for delight than the one we have 
recently been perusing. We fail to see how we can give our read- 
ers any just appreciation of the characteristics of the book. It is a 
textbook for the average city high school; it lays no claim to being 
exhaustive in quantity of matter while it is exhaustive in variety. 
11 pages are given to methods and hints regarding ways of 
teaching language ; 40 to the history of the English language; 10 
pages to the Anglo Saxon element; 15 to the classical element; 50 
to figures of speech. When one has completed this somewhat rhet- 
orical phase of the study he finds himself working upon ordinary 
grammar, with 40 pages devoted to the Use of English, 20 to Dic- 
tion, 45 to Sentences, and 35 to Punctuation and Capital Letters. 
Then follow the three closing sections of the book which are de- 
voted to Letter Writing, Composition, and Biographical Sketches. 

Two things are certain, that the writer of this book knows how 
to teach English literature; and that any class well taught from 
this book will know how to appreciate good literature, to discrim- 
inate between good and bad literature, and to say and write cor- 
rectly in letter or essay form whatever they have to say. 


Civics ror YounG AMERICANS; or, First Lessons in 
Government. By William M. Giffin, A. M. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 119 pp., 74x 6. 

The present textbook movement in the matter of civics is second 
only to the great temperance textbook crusade. There has been a 
well-defined demand for a textbook on civil government which 
would be adopted in the lower grammar grades, but there has been 
strong skepticism regarding the possibility of making such a book 
at once critical and usuable. Mr. Giffia stands preéminent for his 
success in adapting all higher work to these grades. In this book 
he has succeeded in taking the essentials of civics and teaching 
them in such a way as to adapt them to the understanding and in- 
terest of children from twelve to fourteen. There are 119 
pares, nuing gracefully with Peter Parley’s story of “ Philip 

rusque,’’ and ending with ‘‘My Country ’tis of Thee.’’ As a 
supplementary reader, with occasional comments from the teacher, 
the book would introduce a child to the most important features of 
our patriotic privileges and responsibilities; as a book for study, 
its 16 chapters could be easily learned and appreciated in as many 
a = that one a a week — complete the book in a term. 

ere is now no possible excuse for neglecting to ha j 
well taught in the grammar grades. 


Power anv Liserty. By Count Leo Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Huntington Smith. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 182 pp., 74. x5. Price, 75 cents. 

Count Tolstoi’s genius appears more and more as we turn from 
his novels to his philosophy. We have in this volume a philosoph- 
ieal presentation of history, a statement of its object, the contra- 
dictions of historians, a philosophical discrimination of power 
and the popalar wil!, a discussion of various untenable theories, the 
conditions upon which power rests, the relation of commands to 
events and also to power, the ultimate limit of thought and the 
problem of free will, and the relation of liberty to necessity. He 
reveals in this work the skill of the philosopher and the art of the 
novelist, and blends vigor of thought with grace of expression. 


Prostems or To-pay. A Discussion of Protective 
Tariffs, Taxation, and Monopolies. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 222 pp., 8x5, Price, $1.25. 
We have referred frequently to the genius of this author in dis- 

enssing the problems connected with labor and capital, with polit- 

ical economy and the general ethical issues of the day, but the best 
indorsement of his position is a fact stated by him in the preface, 
that one day he received letters from three college presidents, each 
of whom spoke of his articles in the Baltimore Sun, in the most 
gratifying terms; while in two college classrooms these same news- 
paper articles were used, and in one of the largest corporations in 

Baltimore the employes read regularly these articles and discussed 

them during their dinner hour. No other man has, in the same 

way, held these two audiences so effectually as he. 


Nature Reapers: Seaside and Wayside (No. 2). By 
Julia McNair Wright. Lllustrated by C. 8S. King. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 175 pp., 744x5. Sample copy 25 cents. 

All that we said of Number I, of this series in the JOURNAL of 
June 14, we would repeat with emphasis, after reading this charm- 
ingly-written, beautifully illustrated, thoroughly scientific, easily 
appreciated Number 2. 

We have never seen the life of an ant so well told and illustrated 
for old or young as in the first thirty-five pages of this book; the 
tweaty pages devoted to the worm and his family are as scientific- 
ally profitable, if not as curiously entertaining; the fifteen pages 
devoted to flies are both interesting and valuable ; while the forty 
es devoted t» the beetle are full of surprises. The remaining 
half of the book is divided among a number of fascinating studies. 


Cookery For Breinners. A Series of Familiar Les- 
sons for Young Housekeepers. By Marion Harland. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co. 157 pp., 7x5. Price, 75 cents. 
Mrs. Terhune (Marion Harland) deserves the reputation she has 
acquired for home as well as literary life. The same good sense 
that makes every word she writes for the press so popular with the 
reading public shows itself in every sentence of this book. It is 
not only adapted for cooking-school work and family life, but 
should be taken into every camp and seashore home, as an aid and 
inspiration to women, old and young, whose only experience in 
cookery is in vacation days when they think the vacation hunger 
will cover a multitude of evils. 

Tue Amateur PaorocrarHer. A Manual of Photo- 
graphic Manipulation, intended especially for Beginners and 
Amateurs. ith Suggestions as to the Choice of Apparatus and 
of Processes. By Etlerslie Wallace, Jr., M. D. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates. 230 pp., 7} x 5. 

There is no pleasanter way of spending a summer vacation than 
by photographing country scenery and country characters. Every 
season teachers are more and more given to making the camera 
their companion. This is the best work yet issued fur the amateur 
photographer, a captivating, inexpensive volume, easily carried in 
the pocket, bound for hard usage in flexible leather. 


Manvat or CuristiAan Evivences. By George Park 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
120 pp., 7x5. Price, 75 cents. For sale in Boston by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. 

Professor Fisher’s professional studies and previous literary work 
have led to a general desire that he should write a manual of 
Christian evidences, to which desire repeatedly expressed he has 
yielded, and in this easily compassed, inexpensive volume presents 
the strongest, clearest evidences of revealed religion, setting forth 
the principal topics of definition and proof. We have never seen a 
book that presented so much upon this subject, so concisely, vigor- 
ously, and intelligently. 


Tue Rise or Laruam, by William D. How- 


ells, and Two College Girls, by Helen Dawes Brown, are soon to be 
added to ‘Ticknor’s Paper Series for summer reading. 


Messrs. D.C. Heatu & Co., Boston, have ready a 
fine collection of models and photographs designed to show the 
principal features in the structure of the superficial aspects of the 
earth’s crust, with extensive text descriptive of each figure, pre- 
pared for the use of beginners in geology. This collection is now in 
use in the laboratory of Harvard College, by the Boston School of 
Natural History, and a dozen other schools of various grades, 


Witt1am Henry Bisnor has written in thoroughly 
entertaining style, and Cassell & Co., have published at a mere 
trifle, The Brown Stone Boy, and Other Queer People. They issue 
one volume each week in their ‘' Sunshine Series,’’ paper covers, 
50 a 

nother by the same house, in the same series, is by Eli 
beth Stoddard, entitled Two Men.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Lasses of Loverbouse; by Jessie Fothergill: price, cloth, $1.00. New 


York: Hen 

try; by Stepniak.—Mr. Meeson’s Will; b , 
Haggard; price, cloth, 26 cents. —The History of Nicolas Muss; Ad 
Bois-Melly.— Hymns and Tunes; 


Merican Statesman Series: Martin V 3 y = 
wey Mor “FE e@ Chaplain of the Fleet; The Seamy Side: b 
Walter Besant and James Rice; pri De 
ce 81.50 each. New York: Dodd, Mea 
poles Physics; by J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D. New York: A. 8S. Barnes 


& pany. 
Agnes Surriage; by Edwin Lassetter Bynner; price 50 cents. Boston: 


Ticknor & Co. 
The National Revenues; edited by Albert Shaw, Ph.D.; price $1.00. — 
ssier; translated by Melville B. Ander- 


Madame de Sevigne; by Gaston Bo! b 
son; price §1.00——George Sand: by E. Caro; translated by M. B. Anderson; 


0 char -; by William Shakespeare; pri — 

Street by David Graham Adee: price BU cents. “Plato's Urite ana Peeks: 
pel 4 Dees New York: Cassell & Co, For sale in Boston by De Wolfe, 

* Books That Have Belnes. Me,” repri ; 
cents, New York: nted from The Forum; price 30 
a y Act of Parliament; By Percy Dane: 
Brighton: Percy Dane, 80 Round Hill. 


@ Semi-Centenial Celebration of Mt. minary ; 
Mrs, Sarah Locke Stowe. Published by the 


INDIANA SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The County Superintendents’ Association met in Indianapolis, 
June 26, 27, and 28. Hon. H. M. LaFollette, state superintendent, 
presided. About fifty counties of the state were represented. 
Many superintendents of city systems, and other prominent educa- 


tors, were present. . ‘ 
The first paper was read by Mr. Knisely of Whitley County, on 


‘‘ How to Make Visitation by County Superintendents More Effec- 
tive.”’ 

This was followed by J. H. Reddick of Pulaski County, and 
Calvin Moon of St. Joseph County, in a vigorous discussion. 

In the afternoon, Charles A. Amos, of Clinton County, spoke 
upon the subject, ‘‘ What Shall Be Done with the Township Insti- 
tute ?’’ ‘* Its most important function is to make the people better 
acquainted with the common school system. It has not yet fully 
met this demand. The trustees do not take sufficient interest in 
the meetings. .Many teachers are not up to the standard. I would 


combine two townships in many cases, and hold the meetings at the 
most convenient place. I would pay the teachers for attending.”’ 

W. H. Johnson of Knox, E. E. Martin of Clark, S. F. Spohn of 
Elkhart, and others, took part in the discussion. 

The committee on revision of the course of study for the common 
schools of the state made a report through its chairman, J. H. 
Henry, of Martinsville. . 

After discussion by a number of the superintendents, final action 
was postponed until Thursday. 2 

A still larger attendance was had at the second day’s session. 
The institute instructors of the state occupied most of the time. 

The first paper was read by Prof. W. H. Mace, of DePauw Uni- 
versity, on ‘‘ History Work in County Institutes.’’ The paper was 
an able one, and brought out an earnest and profitable discussion. 

Miss Charity Dye, of Indianapolis, read an interesting paper on 
“The Use of the Outline in Teaching History, Geography, and 
Civil Government.’’ These three subjects, if rightly taught, ap- 
peal to the historic imagination. They are al] related to one an- 
other in that each centers in the study of man. History treats of 
man as he develops in time; geography, as he appears in the light 
of his environment. Civil government goes further, and treats of 
man as acting consciously in obedience to law. The subject of 
outline work was fully presented, the advantages of the method being 
dwelt upon to considerable length. Outline work is applica- 
ble to each of the three subjects named, in that it gives perfect 
form, saves time, and cultivates a spirit of investigation. 

H. P. Brown, president Northern Indiana Normal School, next 
addressed the meeting on the value of institute work, and Miss N. 
Cropsey of Indianapolis followed with a paper on ‘‘ Primary Lan- 
guage Instruction for Teachers,’’ in which she proposed as a plan 
of work, oral and written descriptions, and oral and written parra- 
tion. This work, she said, should be independent. The pupil 
should examine the objects by the use of all sensibles possible. 
The teacher should give just enough aid to get the pupil to bring 
all his powers to bear on the subject. 

Reeolutions were adopted to organize permanently a State Insti- 
tute Instructors’ Association, and to ask the legislature to set apart 
a permanent institute fund of $100 per week for not more than two 
weeks of each year to each county. 

The evening session was devoted to an informal social gathering 
of superintendents and teachers at the Grand Hotel. 

C. W. Thomas, of Harrison County, opened the third day’s ses- 
sion with a paper on the ‘‘ Work of the Teachers’ Reading Circle.”’ 
The work of the circle should secure new interest, professional 
ability, and greater information to the teachers of the state. These 
designs have thus far been fulfilled. The progress of the past year 
has been very gratifying. The county superintendent is the only 
proper person to manage the work in the different counties. 

S. F. Spohn, J. W. Jenkins, J. A. Marlow, and many other super- 
intendents, took part in the discussion. 

A committee on outlines for work in township institutes for the 
coming year was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Marlow, Machan, 
Caulkins, Reddick, and Feltz. 

The ‘‘ Young People’s Reading Circle’’ was the subject of a 
well-considered paper by John N. Myers, of Wabash County. 
This was followed with a report from Professor Carhart, of DePauw 
University, giving details of the plan of work in this department, 
and recommending books for the first year. 

The committee on officers for the ensuing year reported as fol- 
lows, and the same were elected : ; 

President—J. A. Marlow. 
ae A. Lewellen, A. T. Smedley, and Elwood 

lis. 

Secretary—C. W. Osborn. 

Treasurer —Superintendent Black. 

James H. Henry made the report of the committee on revision 
of the course of study, laying out the work both in courses of years 
and months. The report was accepted. 

D. H. Ellison read the last paper before the convention, on 
“* Needed School Legislation.” Among other things, a plea was 
made for the addition to the state board of education of three 
county superintendents, not more than two of whom shall be of the 
same political faith. Legislation in school work will be best se- 
cured by careful and judicious work among the patrons. 

A resolution was adopted asking that the teaching of the evil 
effects of alcohol on the human system be introduced into our pub- 
lie one and be made compulsory, after which the meeting ad- 
journ 


KIGHTEENTH MEETING OF ILLINOIS 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ SOCIETY. 


Decatur is a beautiful city, a place well suited for the annual ses- 
sion of the State School Principals’ Seciety. The railroad facilities 
and the hotel accommodations are first-class, and the genial wel- 
come of Superintendent Gastman and Principal Gibson was enough 
to cause any schoolmaster to feel thoroughly at home. 

According to program, the society met on Monday, the second 
day of July, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon. Pres. C. C. Snyder, 
superintendent of the Freeport schools, called the meeting to order. 

The opening exercises consisted of prayer by J. W. Coultas, of 
Clinton, and a piano duet, which was well rendered by two ladies 
of the Decatur schools. 

Following this, President Snyder set forth, in a very practical 
way, ‘Children’s Rights.” This was an eloquent plea for the 
study of the home life and surroundings of the pupil, and was en- 


thusiastically received by the audience. President Snyder showed 
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himself to be in sympathy with the many trials of boys and girls in 
our public schools. 

The principals were charmed with the vocal solo that was so ad- 
mirably rendered by one of Decatur's fairest daughters, after which 
E. A. Gastman presented the ‘‘ Reading Circle.” 


The discussion, which was led by J. Piper of Chicago, was the 
most practical ever listened to by the Association. Many who took 
part in the discussion favored the general plan, but in details there 
was naturally great diversity of opinion, which was expressed in a 
manly, straightforward way, that showed conviction rather than 
mere opinion. The Pupils’ Reading Cirele, which may be regarded 
a8 an annex or outgrowth of the Teachers’ Reading Circle, did not 
receive the support hoped for by its friends. 

After music and the announcement of the following committees, 
the afternoon session adjourned : 

On Nominations—J. J. Wilkinson, J. W. Gibson, N. A. Harvey. 

On Resolutions—R. L. Barton, J. W. Hays, Miss Mary Stees. 

Auditing—W. H. Williamson, J. W. Coultas, O. E. Latham. 

The evening session was begun promptly with the following sub- 
ject: ‘‘The Village Principal in His Relation to Teachers,’’ 
handled in a masterly way, by Principal Felmley of Carrollton. 

This was followed by O. E. Latham of Danville, in considering 
the ‘‘ Relation of the Principal to Pupils,’’ who in turn was fol- 
lowed by W. H. Williamson of Havana with the ‘‘ Relation of the 
Principal to Patrons.’’ 

These very practical subjects were discussed by Dr. Edwards, 
state superintendent of public instruction; Prof. John Cook, of 
Normal; Geo. P. Brown, of the Illinois School Journal; and the 
omnipresent Jonathan Piper, of Chicago. 

With such talent the evening session could but be a great success. 

Tuesday opened bright and clear, and at the appointed time a 
goodly number of principals and friends met at the commodious 
high school and engaged first in a discussion of the subject, 
** Province and Scope of Oral Instruction,’ led by H. C. Cox, of 
Chicago, in a well-read paper. 

W. C. Payne, of Normal Park, opened the general discussion, 
which was afterward participated in by Principals Gibson of Deca- 
tur, Clendenen of Cairo, Williamson of Havana, Bevans of Chi- 
cago, Geo. P. Brown, and many others. 

A violin solo at this point brought out a round of applause, after 
which J. W. Hays of Urbana took the floor in an able effort to 
place The Teacher and the Textbook ’’ in right relation. The 
main thought in this most valuable paper impressed the necessity 
of the teacher giving to the child the power over the textbook, so 
that he might go out into life in full possession of the means to fol- 
low out and supplement the elements of knowledge learned in the 
schools, 

The general discussion was taken up by W. L. Tarbet, of Alton. 
The position taken by Mr. Tarbet was that the teacher is both 
artist and artisan. The results of his work will depend upon the 
quality of the tools used and the skill in using them; hence the 
necessity of the best textbooks. 

In the afternoon the report of the nominating committee was 
adopted. ‘The following named gentlemen are the officers for next 
year: President—F. N. Tracy; Secretary—N. A. Harvey; Treas- 
urer—C. C, Snyder; Executive Committee—R. L. Barton, J. J. 
Wilkinson, J. T. Bowles. 

The work of the executive committee was briefly criticised by 
some members, the grave charge seeming to be that the bills of the 
executive committee amounted only to three dollars, all told. But 
it was clearly shown that the program was carried out without a 
failure; that the papers were able and most ably discussed ; that 
2,000 circulars and programs had been sent out; that the educa- 
tional journals had abundantly advertised the meeting. When it 
was declared that the Illinois School Principals’ Society had run its 
course, that its days were numbered, there was not one in the audi- 
ence of seventeen supposed principals and fifteen visiting ladies 
that could summon courage enough to deny the proposition. In- 
structions were immediately given to the incoming executive com- 
mittee to call a meeting of the principals of the state to meet at 
Springfield next winter to consider the propriety of merging the 
Principals’ Society in the State Teachers’ Association. It is 
probable that this will be done, and that the Decatur meeting will 
go down into history as the eighteenth and last meeting of the 
Illinois School Principals’ Society. : 

After this business was finished, T. C. Clendenen, superintendent 
of the Cairo schools, read a paper, in which he seemed to take the 
ground that the various accomplishments or lack of them among 
teachers and principals were great hindrances in the way of carry- 
ing out ‘‘ what is required to maintain unity of work in graded 

” 


Supt. Alfred Harvey, of Paris, followed in one of the most vig- 
orous discussions of the meeting, and maintained that a variety of 
ways and means employed by the teacher led away from ‘ the 
machine,’’ and in this respect was a great advantage to the pupil. 

Thus closed the meeting of 1888, which was everything that 
could be desired so far as good papers and lively discussions were 
concerned. ‘There were twenty-three names placed on the treas- 
urer’s book, and there were but very few names of those attending 
the meeting that were not there. 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY. 


The most important educational body in the southern states closed 
its fifth annual session here to-day, after a great demonstration of 
its increasing influence and extraordinary advancement in meaus 
and power. Morehead is a delightful watering place, fourteen 
miles southwest of Cape Lookout, and on the shores of Boyne 
Sound, three miles from the ocean beach. The assembly building 
is a fine structure, with an auditorium for 1,200 persons in the 
upper story, and supplied with suites of rooms below for model 
schoolrooms, reading room, library, teachers’ bureau, committee 
and section rooms, the press, and officers. It is furnished with 
every comfort for the teachers, and is the gift of numerous donors, 
through the tact and energy of Eugene G. Harrell, Esq., sec- 
retary, and original founder of the body. The membership now 
reaches four thousand, and at this meeting 1,800 have been in 
attendance, with a daily average from the 14th to the 28th of June 
inclusive, of about one thousand. Scarcely a county of the ninety- 
six was unrepresented,—all the colleges, the leading high schools 
and academies, the public graded schools, female seminaries, and 
the humblest county school; all were here, without distinction as 
to party or religious sect. Many other states were represented, 
and for two weeks we have had a great convention, a teachers’ ex- 
change, an educational festival, a grand normal school, for it had 
all these features. The proceedings in full would require a volume, 
but your correspondent notes some of the matters of chief interest. 


The mornings were devoted to the discussion of educational topics 
and the reading of brief papers; the afternoons to recreation, yacht- 
ing in the sound, surf bathing, fishing, etc.; and the evenings to 
literary addresses, music, elocution, and the higher work of the 
assembly. To review briefly :— 

Thursday evening, Jane 14, was set apart for the dedicatory ad- 

dresses in the new building, by President Alderman and others. 
Friday, 15, Rev. A. D. Mayo, D.D., of Boston, delivered an 
address u “Overlook and Outlook in Southern Education.’’ 
While izing that many problems were yet unsolved, the result 
of his observations was that and encouraging advance was 
visible everywhere in the South, of which he gave many interesting 
illustrations, and won the respectful attention and hearty appreci- 
ation of all. Friday night a social reunion took place, and the 
next day was given up to rest and recreation, participated in by the 
hundreds of tired teachers arriving by every train. 
Sunday, 17, was sacredly observed, and the sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Thos. Skinner (well-known in Massachusetts, where he some- 
times makes his summer home) was a model of logical precision, 
and well-considered adaptation to his special congregation. 

Monday, 18, the Assembly addressed itself to earnest work, and 
devoted the week to it. Professor Winston of the State University 
spoke upon the subject of ‘* Phonies.’”’ He traced language from 
its origin (historically considered) down to its present state, and 
noticed the efforts made by philologists in all ages to improve arti- 
ficial language, and exhibited the undesirableness of a multiplicity 
of letter characters. Exhibiting the absurdity, in his view, of the 
phonetic system, he said that phonies had its place in our primary 
schools, but many base everything upon this principle, doing the 
pupil lasting injary by retarding his progress. 

Professor Moses of the Raleigh graded schools said he did not 
agree with the distinguished speaker, and was proud to say that it 
was the method used in the schools under his charge. The method 
is used that a child may learn new words, and was endorsed by 
some eminent authors. 

Professor Winston replied that he did not come to attack the 
phonic system, properly used, to teach children to read, but to 
show the abuse of the method often practiced. His solid argument 
and delicate humor were much appreciated by the teachers. 
Monday and Tuesday nights were given up to ‘‘ Chalk Talks,’’ 
by the celebrated artist, Frank Beard. Drawing rapidly with both 
hands, in colored crayon, he kept the audience in delighted sur- 
prise at his skill and wit combined. 

Tuesday, 19.—The Hon. Daniel G. Fowle was introduced to the 
Assembly, and spoke in high terms of the teacher and his noble 
calling. The regular topic was ‘‘ Higher Education of Women,”’ 
the Rev. Dr. Thos. Hume leading the discussion. In an address 
of an hour he developed the following points : 

1. Need for the more liberal education of our women. 

2. Women are the natural and best teachers of the young. 

3. The proper education of the feminine mind and heart, with a 
a gaa illustration, showing the improper methods often fol- 
owed, 

4. Woman, the cultivator of the imagination and the emotive fac- 
ulties, which are so desirable in child-life, mentally considered. 

5. Culture in language,—the kind of teachers necessary to wield 
a true, a lasting educational influence. 

6. The intrinsic value of our best public school training for girls. 
7. The need of higher educational institutions for the exclusive 
training of women. 

8. The equality of woman with man, and her right to equal re- 
muneration for her services. 

9. Long training necessary to perfect the female mind to dis- 
charge the great responsibilities of teacher and matron combined. 
Much pleasant discussion followed. Rev. A. D. Mayo said that 
in no other part of the world to-day is there such a large body of 
young women who stand at the very head of social station and in- 
fluence, entering the profession of teaching as now in this southern 
country. There should be a female expert teacher of pedagogy in 
every female college. Major Finger, state superintendent of in- 
struction, said we ought to have a normal college for women, but 
the method of accomplishing it had not yet been devised. 
Wednesday, 20.—The president of the State Board of Health, 
Dr. Jones of Tarboro, and Dr. R. H. Lewis, appeared before the 
Assembly at the request of the State Medical Society, to interest the 
teachers in the prevention of sickness in schools and families, and 
after many valuable sanitary hints, distributed various documents 
upon hygiene. Dr. Lewis then discussed the ‘‘ Heating, Lighting, 
and Ventilation of Schoolrooms.’’ As a specialist of the eye and 
ear, he said of schoolroom lighting, that the windows should be 
upon one side only, and the north preferably, and reach from the 
height of the desks to nearly the line of the ceiling, to avoid the evil 
effects of bad lighting. 

Professor Branson of Athens, Ga., then presented the subject of 
‘*Namber Work in Primary Schools.’’ Fie said we must do a 
better thing than to teach tables of number. He advocated con- 
crete illustrations by objects; story-telling to fix number processes ; 
and the use of equations to indicate relations; nor should there be 
any textbook for some years. This paper provoked animated 
debate. 

Thursday, 21.—Miss Lucy Robinson, of Greensboro’ Female 
College, read a paper by Miss Jones of that school, on ‘‘ The 
Physical Training of Women,’’ which was replete with practical 
sense, and is to be published in full. ; 

During the Assembly a meeting of the principals of private 
schools, academies, and high schools had been held, of which Capt. 
C. B. Denson of Raleigh Male Academy was president, and Prof. 
John Duckett, secretary. Several topics were presented by that 
body to the Assembly for general discussion, and Thursday evening 
was assigned to such debate. Of these Dr. R. H. Lewis presented 
the subject of ‘‘School Prizes,” and argued strongly against their 
use, and much experience and varying views were elicited. The 
remaining topic, ‘‘Should High School Departments form a part 
of the Public Graded School System at this time, in North Caro- 
lina ?’’ was opened by Captain Denson, in earnest opposition, on 
the ground that while it would injure the academic schools now 
existing and flourishing, it would impose a fresh load of taxation 
upon a people now straggling to reach the masses with the public 
system, and that a few would be favored at the expense of many. 
Nor would it be possible with the means at our command to give 
thorough training and develop individuality as we now secure it. 

These views were opposed by nearly all the superintendents of 
graded schools present, in animated debate, but the speaker 
rejoined with such facts and figures as to receive the endorsement 
of the larger portion of the Assembly. f 

Friday, 22.—This day was given to the topic of ‘‘ Music in Our 
Schools,” admirably treated by Miss Ives of Newbern. Few papers 
have been of such practical value, or more highly appreciated. In 
the evening a gold watch was presented by Alfred Williams & Co., 
of Raleigh, to the teacher passing best examination in school his- 
tory of North Carolina. Superintendent Finger presented it to Mr. 
Mc Whorbee of Greenville. le Py). 

Saturday, 23.—The Assembly was invited to visit the historic 
town of Newbern, and spent a delightfal day there, bein greeted 
with a generous collation, and taken to view the scenes of interest, 


—the remains of Tryon’s palace, the old eolonial mansions, 


tombs of Gaston and Stanly and Donnell, and the fine old homes of 
a people of celebrated refinement and culture. 

_ Monday, 25.—The morning was devoted to perfecting the organ- 
ization, the final settlement of amendments to the constitution, and 
the election of Prof. George T. Winston as president, W. A. Blair 
first, and C. B. Denson second vice-presidents, with seven others ; 
Eugene G. Harrell, secretary; and D, L. Ellis, treasurer. Sub- 
sequently, Prof. Eben L. Alexander delivered a lecture upon 
“Schools of Olden Time,’? which was an erudite exposition of 
the style and method of the Grecian teachers and philosophers, 
especially of Socrates, illustrated with many details of Greek school 
life. A special edition of this paper was ordered to be published 
and attached to the proceedings. We regret that want of* space 
prevents fuller notice of the valuable papers of Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, such as “‘ The Teacher’s Work Beyond the Schoolroom,”’ 
by Prof. H. L. Smith (Davidson College), abounding in the loving 
spirit of the true teacher, and the fine presentation of ‘‘ Improved 
Methods in Geography,”’ by Prof. Alex. E. Frye of Cambridge, 
Mass., whose work with Colonel Parker is so favorably known. 
Professor Frye made the topic of slopes and drainage the leading 
point of remark, but closed with fitting illustrations of the utility 
of teaching history, in the light of its connection with physical 
geography. Professor Frye received a most cordial welcome from 
the Southern teachers. 


The closing lecture of the course was a masterpiece of philosophic 
analysis and profound thought in faultless English, and would im- 
press and instruct any audience, ‘‘ The Greek, the Roman, and 
the Teuton,’’ by the president, Professor Winston. His peroration 
as a portraiture of the interdependence of law and liberty of the 
Anglo Saxon peoples has never been excelled. 

Thursday, 28.—This day was spent in brief questions and answers 
upon practical school work, pertaining chiefly to discipline, but in- 
cluding a debate upon ‘‘ Methods of Pronouncing Latin.’ At 
night, after a musical entertainment, the session of the Assembly 
was closed by addresses from Vice-Presidents Blair and Denson, 
and Secretary Harrell, in the presence of an audience overflowing 
a =e acity of the building, showing the interest maintained to the 
+ hour. 
To the untiring secretary, Eugene G. Harrell, all praise is due, 
and the Assembly ordered his portrait in oil to be wile in the prin- 
cipal hall. Friday morning a body of the teachers, under his 
charge, left for New York and Niagara Falls, and will spend about 
two weeks enjoying the beauties of northern scenery and visiting 
places of interest. 
_ Various associations and sections were formed of those in this 
immense body, feeling special interest in particular topics of study. 
Among these was the “‘ N. C. Classical Association,’ for the im- 
provement of instruction in Latin and Greek, and scholarly research 
in that line, President Winston of the Assembly is also president 
of this association, with Messrs. Homer, Brigham, and Manly as 
vice-presidents, and Professor Alexander secretary, and Messrs. 
Denson, Alderman, Lewis, Mclvor and Holt as executive com- 
mittee. A fine program for next year is in pre tion. Another 
was the ‘‘ Modern La Association,’ for the study of French, 
German, and old and new English. Prof. Thomas Hume, D.D., 
president, and Currell (Davidson College), vice-president, and W. 
A. Blair, secretary. The program for next year includes a paper 
on ‘ Early Saxon Poetry,”’ three papers on Goethe’s Faust, and 
discussions upon ‘*‘ The Place and Relative Value of English in a 
Course of Study.’’ In the ent of Literature the subject of 
discussion for June, 1889, will be Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar. 
1. The sources of this and other Roman plays, with notes on 
Shakespeare’s, ‘‘ Small Latin and less Greek.’’ 2. Correspondences 
and differences of the treatment of the character of Cesar in Shake- 
speare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and the French drama, including 
‘*1f Brutus is the hero, why is Cwsar the subject ?’’ 3. Contrasts 
of character, Brutus and Cassius. The historical and dramatic 
Bratus compared, Antony here and in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’’ 
4. Schools of philosophy in the play. 5. Brutus’s Portia. 6, Pe- 
culiarities of Shakespearian Grammar, Diction, and Verse. 
Other sections in science, music, and art, are to be formed next 
year. Every one who teaches is a welcome visitor, and women 
enjoy both voice and vote iu the body that has become a chief 
factor in education in the South. CORRESPONDENT. 
Morehead, N. C., June 28, 1888. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association convened in the Academy of Music, Scran- 
ton, on Tnesday, July 3. Rev. Dr. Spencer of Scranton, and Prof, 
E. O. Excell of Chicago, conducted the opening exercises. Dr. 
Spencer read the 111th Psalm and invoked the Divine blessing on 
the Association, and guidance in its deliberations. The Association 
joined in singing ‘‘ America.”’ 

Supt. Matt. Savage, of Clearfield County, president of the Asso- 
ciation, introduced Hon, E, H. Ripple, mayor of Scranton, who in 
behalf of the people of Scranton bade the teachers welcome. 

F. L. Wormser, president of the Board of Control of the City of 
Scranton, in welcoming the Association, said: The presence of this 
Association will awaken a deeper educational interest here. The 
public school system was organized to place in the hands of every 
citizen a weapon of self-defence. Ninety per cent. of all pupils in 


school leave school before they are thirteen years of age, therefore 
the aim should be to carefully train them in the elementary 


branches. What we teach we should teach thoroughly. 

Col. J. A. Price, of the Board of Trade of Scranton, said: 
There is no other profession among men, so great, so noble, as that 
which educates the infant mind. Books, arts, sciences, all are but 
the scaffold on which to build a man. The public schools of the 
state are a failure. The lines of competition are drawn more 
tightly than ever before. On one hand is death, on the other vic- 
tory. Our schools must prepare the students for this. The system 
taught is not the thing needed in our workshops to-day. You are 
educating in one direction while the world is buzzing by in the 
other. We must have manual training. You are not to overturn 
soviety. Existing conditions are changed slowly. Upon you rests 
the responsibility of doing away with conflicts between labor and 
capital by manual training in the public schools. Colonel Price 
strongly urged educating the to do, the eye to see, the ear to 
hear, rather than the mind to think. The knowledge acquired in 
the schools to-day is not of practical value. The end of school 
work, he said, should be to train mechanics. 

Rev. E. E. Higbee, D. D., state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, replied in behalf of the Association. The Association met 
here thirty years ago. Here also, as now, wer¢ Dr. Wickersham 
and Dr. Franklin Taylor. The subjects discussed in that early 


the! meeting were, The County Institutes, the County Superintendency, 
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Normal Schools, and Moral Training. This last was the most im- 

rtant, for without a heart that is right the truth can find no last- 
ing lodging place in the soul. We deal with children and with in- 
terests that are not material but spiritual. 

An uneducated man is from this very fact uncivilized. Only as 
the wants of our higher social being are aroused can civilization 
move on. Hence the education and culture of the people is the 
very base of our industries. How, had not the schoolmaster been 
abroad, could we have bridged our rivers, sunk our shafts, sent the 
cars winding over hill and mountain ? The uneducated mind has 
no power to do this. It has no vision of earth’s thousand subtle 
forces which mind subdues for the use of man; it lives in flesh 
alone, and the tomahawk and bow and canoe and wigwam, with 
its patch of maize, are quite enough to satisfy its wants. Our 
electric railways, our magnificently illumined streets, our telephones 
and telegraphs, all show that the schoolmaster has been abroad. 
They are the result of mind culture, not mechanical culture simply, 
the mastery of thought in the field of matter. 

Let us feel that these humble teachers are entitled to recognition 
as essential factors in our advancing growth. Let them have our 
warmest sympathy, our most loyal support, our high 

The president announced the following committees :— 

Auditing Committee—Supt. Joseph S. Walton of Chester County, 
Superintendent McNeal of Dauphin County, and Supt. James M. 
Coughlin of Luzerne County. 

Committee on Resolutions—Hon. J. Q. Stewart, deputy state su- 

intendent; M. J. Brecht, superintendent Lancaster County ; 
Lo J. H. Hawilton, princi Tuscarora Academy; William 
Hoetling, Bloomsburg Normal School; B. C. Youngman, princi- 
pal schools, Clearfield. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 


President Matthew Savage delivered his inaugural address on 
‘‘ Educational Qualification for the Right of Suffrage.” The 
forces which operate against each other in the administration of 
government are virtue and intelligence on the one hand, and vice 
and ignorance on the other. In political matters we are optimists. 
But what of those who use liberty as synonymous with license. 
What of the growing discontent of the toiling millions? What of 
the fact that more than one fourth of our voting population are 
ignorant of the duties and responsibilities which the right of suffrage 
carries with it? What then of the idea that laws are the reflection 
of public sentiment ? If education is a better safeguard to liberty 
than a standing army it would seem the part of wisdom to educate 
these dangerous classes of our people. It is estimated that of the 
ten million voters in this country more than two million cannot 
write their names. These figures are full of evil portent. An in- 
crease of illiteracy means an increase of vice and crime, an increase 
of political corruption, an increase of everything dangerous to the 
life of the nation. The ‘‘ Gulf Stream’ of humanity which has 
been yearly leaving upon our shores thousands of people increases 
the illiteracy of the country and adds materially to our lists of 
criminals. And still we let them come, unmindful tbat already 
this charitable institution is taxed beyond its capacity, and that the 
teachers who are its wardens stand paralyzed with wonder and 
amazement. Mr. Savage strongly urged that the Constitution be 
so amended as to require, after a number of years, an educational 
qualification for the right of suffrage. 

** Free Textbooks ’’ was the subject of a paper read by Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruction. To 
make a school free, you must make al/ free that belongs to it. A 
free school implies free textbooks as well as a free schoolhouse and 
free tuition. The principles on which free schools are established 
require free textbooks. If a school that requires tuition from part 
of the pupils is not a free echool, neither are those free in which the 
pupils must pay for books. If textbooks are selected by public 
authority, they should be paid for out of the public funds. Multi- 
tudes of children are kept out of school because they cannot afford 
to buy necessary textbooks. A board of directors, under our laws, 
has no right to furnish free textbooks to some pupils and not to 
others. There must be no distinction as to wealth. The theory of 
free schools demands free books. Any argument against free 
books is equally strong against free schools. Philadelphia has fur- 
nished free textbooks to its pupils for more than seventy years. 

State Superintendent Higbee said that it is a question whether 
we have textbooks at all. Some would throw them away; but the 
learned doctor thought that he, with all his experience, could not 
get along without them. The textbook is not the science. The 
teacher bound to a textbook is a slave; the teacher who is a scholar 
is free. Why did God give us science, history, and a mind to com- 

rehend them if He did not intend that mind to be cultivated ? 
he effort should be to unsense the man. While you commence at 
the base, commence at the senses, you must go higher,—to the 
mind, What are our common schools for? ‘lo make freemen. 
Not to dignify labor, but the laborer. 
The evening was given up to social reunion among the teachers, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 


After devotional exercises the Association proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers. The following were elected : 

President—Dr. E. E. Higbee. 

Vice-Presidents—Miss Lelia E. Patridge, William Noething. 

Secretary—James P. McCaskey. 

Treasurer—Supt. D. S. Keck. 

Ticket Agent—Supt. J. Fletcher Sickel. 

Executive Committee—J. H. Michler, Supts. M. G. Brumbaugh, 

nrolling Committee—J. H. Hochenbe Supts. Geist, J. H. 
Werner, L. B. Landis, and Miss Kate ag ea ‘ 

After considerable discussion as to the proper place of meeting 
next year, it was decided to go to Altoona. 

Miss E. M. Reed, principal of the Training School, Reading, 
then read a paper on the ‘‘ Work of the Primary School: Its Char- 
acter and Purpose.”” The intelligent aim in the first four years of 
school life is distinctively the training of the senses; in the last 


four, the training of the mind. From 6 to 10 the greatest stress 
should be laid 1 the development of the perceptive faculties, for 
at no other time is the mind so plastic and susceptible of receiving 
impressions. Lack of interest in small pupils comes, not from the 
lack of the power of attention in them, but from @ lack of os 
power of imparting in the teacher. The art of doing skillful = 
with tongue or hand presupposes attention. There is om 
skillful repetition or intelligent drill. There is the m =. 
pose. A fallacy common among primary teachers is that the a 
pature of the child will take care of itself. Trained to habits o 
industry and honor and right, pupils will become honest men and 
women. Miss Reed then referred to the «esthetic purpose of these 
schools as closely allied to the moral. Everything moral is beauti- 
ful. As to the character of the teaching, it should be objective. 
Sense-knowledge should come before thought. — It should be chiefly 
oral. The work should be attractive and put in its most agreeable 
form. It should be varied. It should be accurate. — p 

Supt. L. A. Freeman, of Shenandoah, expressed views in har- 
mony with those of ates aa, He advocated professional teach- 
ers for the primary schools. ; 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Reading, spoke of the importance of 
primary work, and advocated putting the best teachers in charge 
of these schools. Skill in the teacher is the great demand to-day. 
The child’s faculties are far better developed than we give them 
credit for; therefore we often in our instruction go beneath them. 


We must teach them the true, the beautiful, the good. The 
teacher is the great object lesson to the children. _ 

In the absence of Dr. E. J. James, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was to speak on ‘‘ The American University,” John 
W. Heston of the State College spoke on thesubject. He said that 
the character of university work is determined by the social and 
political conditions of the people. There is no distinctive Amer- 
ican university. ‘The common school system is influenced by the 
universities. What can the common schools do for the universities ? 
They ought to do thorough work in the rudiments of an education. 
There are more failures in college work because of a lack of thor- 
ough work in the common schools than for any other cause, The 
universities can aid the common schools by establishing chairs of 
pedagogics. Every teacher wants his profession to be recognized 
as such. Then have chairs of pedagogy in these higher institutions 
of learning. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session was opened by an interesting paper on 
‘* Temperament in Education,”’ by Dr. Jerome Allen, editor of the 
New York School Journal. He drew the picture of two brilliant 
men, one of whom has succeeded, while the other, a week ago, in 
the Astor House, deliberately took his own life. Why have not 
both sueceeded ? ‘There were influences in one that led to success ; 
their temperaments were different. It is the primal duty of teach- 
ers to study that most difficult thing, self,—the relation of mind to 
body. What is mind? No one can answer. Is not the whole 
body mind, or the manifestation of mind? Temperament tells 
through many generations. Bad-tempered children are likely to 
come from bad-tempered parents. The temperament will show 
through a man in his manner, his clothing, and his actions. In 
studying temperament, it is necessary to study ourselves, so that 
we may influence others. 

The ‘discussion on Dr. Wickersham’s paper was taken up by 
Superintendent Hoffecker, Montgomery County. He agreed with 
Dr. Wickersham's views, and thought it impossible tor any one 
to favor free schools and oppose free textbooks. In his county, 
thirty-three districts, with 300 schools, furnish books free. One 
source of opposition is the opinion of many that it induces wasteful- 
ness. In Montgomery County the cost per pupil is found to be 
little more than fifty cents per year. Results,—better attendance 
and better grading. 

Hon. Henry Houck thought that it would give ‘‘ old-fogy”’ 
school boards another excuse for keeping teachers’ wages down. 
‘The Beautiful as an Educational Factor’’ was the subject of 
an able paper by Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia. The fun- 
damental elements for the development of the intellect are ideas. 
The three great ideas,—the true, the beautiful, the good,—are the 
great factors in education. The beautiful is an instrument of spir- 
itual growth. All beautiful scenery gives shape and color to the 
growing soul. Beauty is a factor in education by its refining 
action on the human heart. One of the purest and most exquisite 
pleasures comes from the contemplation of nature and art. beauty 
is a factor of education in that it gives a spirit of contentment, and 
because it leads to the culture of the moral and virtuous. Virtue is 
moral beauty. It is an educational factor, also, because it turns 
the mind to religion. Beauty and piety, though related, are not 
identical. The highest form of beauty is spiritual. Begin with 
the earliest experience of the child to cultivate a love for the beau- 
tiful. ‘The highest beauty is that of character. Every one can be 
an artist,—the artist of his own character. The only thing beauti- 
ful is the human soul, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 


The most learned and profound paper of the whole convention 
was read on Wednesday evening, by Dr. W. T. Harris, Concord, 
Mass. ; subject, ‘The Duty of the High School to Support the 
College.’’ After showing the impossibility of a frequent readjust- 
ment of the curricula of the colleges to conform to the course of 
study in the high school, the Doctor showed how insufficient the 
course of public school study is as a basis of education in the higher 
institutions, or as a foundation for a business career. At the age 
of leaving the high school, young men are at the most dangerous 
period of their lives. They have the “ shallow draught’ that in- 
toxicates, but not the deep drinking that sobers. Those who direct 
the higher spheres of learning are those who ought to know, and 
do know, the proper studies to be pursued for mind and man cult- 
ure. The college stands in the same relation to the high school 
that the high school occupies in relation to the intermediate. The 


relations existing between the great divisions of learning as taught 


in our colleges, were discussed in a most scholarly manner, and the 
whole paper was remarkably pertinent to the present time. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


‘* Heredity in Education ’’ was the caption of an able paper read 
by Dr. J. H. Harris, of the Keystone Academy, F actoryville. He 
held that each generation transmits to succeeding generations certain 
traits of its character and that these traits, ‘‘ born in them,”’ shape 
and determine the nature of their careers. All education is self- 
development. What we assimilate and what we reject depends on 
our character. The chief function of the educator is to discover. 
The world has no use for the educator who thinks that the child is 
placed in his charge to be molded to the same shape or standard by 
which he or his fathers were formed. Yet heredity is susceptible 
of change, else there were no hope for the race. The weak need 
the training of school most. A great public school system must 
spend its force on those who need it most. Elevate all, that the 
average intelligence of the race may be raised. We work not upon 
clay to be molded to our will, but upon granite. The mother’s in- 
fluence over her offspring, both ia their moral training, their intel- 
lectual growth and in the blood she infuses into their veins is 
greater than the father’s; therefore women should be educated 


with special care. 
Discussion. 


Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon, cautioned the convention 
not to confuse heredity with that higher law, —reproduction after 
its kind. Do not confuse hereditary peculiarities with race pecul- 
iarities. This law of heredity is modified by the instinct of imita- 
tion, and by the personality of the soul. No child is compelled by 
a fatal heredity to follow its parents’ thoughts and life. The 
teacher has the power to determine how much of the parent is 
reflected in the child. 

Dr. A. R. Horne took exception to the views presented by these 
gentlemen, characterizing their doctrine as not heredity, but 
fatalism, and incorrect educationally, biblically, and psychologic- 
ally. There is nothing in heredity physically, mentally, or 


morally. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd said: We are just beginning to see the 
power of education to overcome the ills we inherit from our ances- 
tors. The wisest are but children in education, and make many 
mistakes. Yet all our progress must come from education. 

Dr. Brooks said: There is profound truth in the law of heredity. 
We are not made alike. My character was molded by ante-natal 
influences extending back through months previous to my birth. 
All who have studied this subject agree that children inherit certain 
peculiarities which affect their education. These latent tendencies 
may lie undeveloped until the teacher awakensthem. The teacher 
can mold the child as he will. 

Dr. Harris, in reply to Dr. Horne’s stricture that his theory was 
not heredity but fatalism, said that he had refrained from men- 
tioning the greatest influence in forming character because it did 
not properly belong to the topic assigned him, but if he were to 
name it now he would place far ahead of heredity and every other 
force,—the power of the Holy Spirit. If we plant ourselves, one 
foot firmly on the Decalogue, which is orthodox in theology, the 
other on the Baconian theory, which is orthodox science, we may 
boldly face the enemy,—ignorance and vice. 

Rev. W. W. Deatrich advised to study the child and to give to 
each what each needs, as the physician gives to each patient the 
medicine that his particular case demands. 

‘* Education vs. Crime’’ was considered in an able manner by 
Supt. Joseph 8. Walton, of Chester County. In education and 
crime we have two eyer-shifting, ever-variable factors. The school- 
room is not sufficient to repress or diminish crime. Sin first, then 
crime. Crime is a product, a result, the result of an abnormal, one- 
sided, unbalanced development. Crime germinates in a sin-soaked 
soul, and ‘‘sin is arrested development.’’ The fruit of a man’s 
life corresponds to his motives, and education has to do with these 
motives. If these motives are dwarfed human energy is displaced, 
and immorality is this energy out of place. As crime is the result 
of abnormal development of part of the man, Mr. Walton strongly 
advocated the education of the who/e man as a remedy. 

Teachers’ Tenure of Office was the subject of a paper read by 
L. L. Shimmel, editor of the Public School Gazette, Philadelphia. 
The speaker deplored the frequent changes of teachers, and thought 
that it should be made more difficult for school boards to dismiss 
teachers. 

Deputy State Superintendent Stewart thonght the reason that so 
many teachers change their positions yearly was not because the 
boards do not wish to keep them, but because the teachers them- 
selves will not stay but try to better their condition. 

_Dr. Horne complained that some boards will not accept a normal 
diploma, and favored a law makiug it illegal to require the holder 
of a normal diploma to be examined. 

Mr. Stewart said that if the normal schools acquire and keep a 
reputation for thoroughness, there would be no further trouble. 

Superintendent Sturdevant: ‘‘ There are normal graduates who 
cannot pass a creditable examination for provisional certificate.”’ 

Dr. Waller congratulated the normals on having reached the 
last afternoon of the session without being attacked. He thought 
their graduates benefited by being examined. 

** District Superintendency ’’ was the next paper, by Supt. J. W. 
Sturdevant, of Crawford County. 11,618 of the schools of the 
state are single, ungraded country schools, embracing more than 
half of the pupils of the state, and are of just as much importance 
as the fine borough and city schools. The majority are taught by 

rand inexperienced teachers. These need closer supervision. 

he board is not capable of doing it, and the county superintendent 
has not time. Country schools more than city schools need super- 
vision. We must have additional supervisors over single townships 
or ae districts are small two or more townships should be 
united. 

Supt. R. M. McNeal, Dauphin County, spoke in favor of this 
additional supervision, and suggested various ways in which it 
would benefit our schools. 


THE LATEST 


Bernhardt’s Novelletten, Vol. II. Six short stories in German, sim- 


ilar to Vol. I. 60 cents. 


Curme’s Lamartine’s Meditations. 216 pp. 


Cook’s Judith. An old English epic poem. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, . .. , 


D’Ooge’s Colloquia 
Well graded. 
Cloth. 


IONS 


To our valuable list of School 
and College Textbooks include: 


Latina. 6 pp. Lessons in Prose Composition. 


Compayre’s Lectures on Pedagogy. Edited by Chancellor W. H. Payne. 


500 pp. A companion volume to Compayré’s History of Pedagogy. 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


WANTED, 500 TEACHERS! 


Who have the necessary musical taste and qualifi- 
cation, and are successful teachers of other subjects, 


LEXINGTON (MASS.) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


teachers for a large number of important positions 
in all parts of the country during the last two years, 
and the demand for well qualified teachers is increas - 


to take the course of instruction in the Lexington Fifth Annual Session, Wednesday, Aug. 8, to Saturday, Aug. 25, 1888, | ing every day. 


(Mass.) Normal Music School, and prepare them- 
selves for the work of music instruction in the 
schools. 

The Lexington Normal Music School has supplied 


H. E. HOLT, Director, 
F. 0. Box 8158, BOSTON. 


EDGAR O. SILVER, Secretary, 
50 BROMFIELD St., BOSTON, 


Ge SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULAR, GIV- 
ING FULL INFORMATION. 

For Board, Rooms, &c. address the DIRFC- 
TOR or SECRETARY, 
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July 12, 1888, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Hon. J. Q. Stewart, of the committee on resolutions reported 
follows, and the report was adopted as read : = 


Whereas, We recall with a deep sense of obligatién and reverent 
regard, the earnest,faithful men,—the early laboress in the educational 
work of this commonwealth, who so patiently sowed the seed, the har- 
vest of which we are now so happily reaping. The work already done 
by this organization in shaping the policy of ovr school legislation is a 
matter of history of which we are justly proud. We congratulate the 
Assocjation upon what has already been accomplished through its in- 
fluence, and we invite honest and judicious criticism upon all points in 
which our system of public instruction falls short of full measure 
of development at which it aims. 


Resolved, We desire to emphasize the importance of temperance 
teaching in the public schools in full compliance with the letter and 
spirit of the law governing the instruction of the subject of scientific 
temperance instruction as a legal branch of study, and re-affirm our 
belief in the wisdom of the enactment, the good effects of which are 
noted with gratification by the friends of this important measure. 

Resolved, We commend the public splrit of such school boards as 
have already supplied free textbooks to their respective districts ; we 
regard this action as both expedient and desirable, and earnestly pro- 
test against any change in the present law relating thereto. 

Resolved, The recent action of the legislature making the minimum 
school term six months, increasing the state appropriation for school 
parpases, and compensating teachers for institute attendance, cannot 

too highly commended as important steps in the direction of educa- 
tional progress; we regard with profound satisfaction the very general 
and hearty approval of said legislation, and record it as our conviction 
that the increased appropriation be largely used by school boards in 
advancing the salaries of the teachers employed in the schools of their 
respective districts. 

Resolved, The normal schools of Pennsylvania are an essential fea- 
ture of our public school system. We note with special satisfaction 
the excellent work done in these institutions, and the growing appre- 
ciation on the part of the public of the work of professional training. 
We heartily commend them to the liberal patronage of teachers, and 
the generous _ of the people, as well as to the fostering care of 
the legislature, knowing them to be eminently worthy of the con fi- 
dence with which they are regarded. 

Resolved, We view with the greatest satisfaction the kindly relations 
existing between the common schools and the higher institutions of 
learning, and earnestly favor everything that will tend toward making 
these institutions the friends of the public schools. and to unite in 
spirit and purpose all our schools from the lowest to the highest in one 
continuous and harmonious whole. 

Resolved, The Spectiont ends of education should not be forgotten, 
and we welcome the present agitation of the subject of manual and in- 
dustrial training, as well calculated to secure thisend. Existing laws 
are such that directors and controllers who feel that their schools need 
enlargement in this direction, have full power to act, and by a liberal 
increase of the state ~~ 7 they will be enabled to do so with a 
good prospect of valuable results. - 


To these were appended the usual resolutions of thanks. On 
motion, the Association declared itself in favor of the passage of a 
law creating district superintendents subordinate to the county su- 
perintendent. 

After able and earnest addresses on industrial education by Hon. 
T. V. Powderly, Grand Master Workman of the Knights of Labor ; 
Prof. J. W. Heston, State College; President Fetterolf, of Girard 
College ; Prof. L. W. Miller, of the Philadelphia Manual Training 
School; and Colonel Bean, of Norristown, President Savage 
thanked the Association for its kindness to him, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


Prof. A. W. Norton has transferred his field of labor from E!- 
mira to the school department of the Oswego Normal. 
Miss Bunday, who has been connected with the primary depart- 
ment of the Oswego Normal for several years, is to have charge of 
the kindergarten, in place of Mrs. Burr, who resigned for a similar 
position in Brooklyn, and Miss Walters is to devote her time to 
the practicing teachers. 

Professor Clark has resigned the principalship of the Baldwins- 
ville Academy, for the purpose of pursuing a special course at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

The male principals of Oswego County have organized an educa- 
tion council, with Prof. B. G. Clapp, of Fulton, president. It 
meets at Oswego the third Saturday of each month. 

Prof. Willis A. Huntley, assistant principal of the Troy High 
ates, Bee resigned to accept a position in the Boys’ High School 
of Brooklyn. 

Dr. Eugene Bouton, principal, and Professor Woodhull, profes- 
sor of natural science, in the New Paltz Normal School, have re- 


signed. 

The Educational Council of Montgomery County has ized 
under the name of the Educational Council of Herkimer, Fulton, 
and Montgomery Counties. The combined principals of these three 
counties will undoubtedly make a strong working force, and will 
exert a beneficial influence upon educational subjects in that por- 
tion of the state. 

Miss Mary E. Catton was chosen te Se patios of principal of 
Perry Academy, Wyoming County, upon the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Worden. 

The election of Prof. H. E. Webster, of Rochester University, 
to the presidency of Union College seems to be highly satisfactory 
to all friends of the college. 

Rev. Dr. M. MeVicar, formerly of the Potsdam Normal School, 
has just been appointed chancellor of the MéMaster University, at 
Toronto, Ont. 

Principal Seely has resigned the principalship of Homer 
Academy. 

The anniversary exercises of Syracuse University included the 
laying the cornerstones of two new buildings,—the Crouse Memo- 
rial College and the Library building. 


WYOMING, 


At the first annual commencement of the Wyoming University, 
held on the 19th ult., there were seven graduates from the prepar- 


atory 

Prof. G. W. Davis, who has been in charge of the Laramie city 
schools for two years, will not remain another year. His successor 
has not been selected. 

The Laramie County Institute will be held Aug. 25 to 29. 

Miss Cora McDonald, of Boone, Ia,, has been elected principal 
of the Cheyenne High School. Miss McDonald comes to the ter- 
ritory well recommended. 


The entire corps of teachers at Cheyenne was reélected with 


four exceptions who resigned. Professor Thomas of Ft. Collins, 
Col., has tendered the tion of musical director. Com- 
mencement exercises were held June 14; the graduating class con- 
sisted of five boys and two girls. 
NEBRASKA, 

State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 
Prin. N. E. Winnard, of Atkinson, has left the teacher’s profes- 
nae _and returned to Hopkinton, lowa, to commence the study of 
medicine. 
Prin. Hawley Churchill, of Ewing, has been elected principal of 
the Niobrara schools for the coming year. 
Supt. A. C. Hart, of Knoxville schools, Iowa, is the new princi- 
pal of Franklin Academy. He has been a representative Lowa 
schoolman since 1865, and will receive a hearty welcome from Ne- 
braska teachers. 

Supt. N. E. Leach, of St. Paul, has engaged for normal institute 
work as follows: at Hoxie, four weeks; Brewster, two weeks; 
Stockville, two weeks; Wahoo, two weeks. 

The Lincoln school board, at a meeting held June 21, decided 
that the work of the high school and city superintending be so ar- 
ranged that Supt. E. si Hartle ive a part of his time to 
the high school, and that Mr. H. 8. wers be retained as assistant 
superintendent. 

The following are some of the institute instructors for the com- 
ing summer: Gage County—Supt. A. K. Goudy, Pawnee Clay's 
Supt. Wm. Ebright. Beatrice; W. — Taylor, State Normal ; 
oa Prin. A. A. Reed, Beatrice. iss Maria P, Upson, county 
superintendent. Holt ear, John Bland, ONeill Supt. 
D. K. Bond, Blair; and Mr. A. H. Veits, Santa Anna, Texas. 
C. A. Manville, county superintendent. Nemaha County—Su 
C. F, Fordyce, Auburn; Supt. W. H. Gardner, Tecumseh; and a 
lady from Chicago, name not known. J. L, Melvin, county super- 
intendent. 

Mr. George B. Frankforter, who has just completed a post- 
graduate course of study at the State University, has been elected 
teacher of physics and chemistry in Lincoln High School. He is 
fitting up a creditable laboratory in the central building, as well as 
a private chemical laboratory in another of the city. 

he Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association, at its last meeting, 
decided to hold the next meeting at Fairfield, and elected officera 
as follows: President—Prof. O. C. Hubbell, of Fairfield College ; 
Treasurer—Supt. J. B. Monlux, of Hastings; Secretar Miss 
Snodgrass; Executive Committee—Prof. W. E. Andrews of Hast- 
ings College, Prin. A. V. Storm, and Miss Coons. 

be first annual celebration of the teachers, offi and 

of the public schools of Thayer County was held at Hebron, June 
2, 1888. The following was the program : Address of welcome, 
County Supt. F. M. Gallant; ‘ Relations of Parent to the 
Teacher,” Prof. O. C. Hubbell, of Fairfield College; ‘‘ Grada- 
tion of Our Country Schools,’’ editor N. H. Sublette; ** Our 
School System,’’ Prin. A. J. Mercer, of Hebron; ‘‘ Progress and 
Conservatism,’’ F. W.Avery; ‘The Importance of Temperance 
Instruction in Our Public Schools,’’ C. C. Howard; ‘‘ Some Needs 
of Our Public Schools,’’ O. P. Cowen; ‘‘ Our Schools,’ J. G. 
Mote. 


(Continued on page 70.) 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 


Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prot. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough oy 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which selis at the old price of 30 cts. Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO, BOSTON. 


AWINTE 


Y sails Dec, 29for the South of FRANCE, 
ALY, SICILY, and other delightful resorts. 


IN SOUTHERN 


EUROPE 


A Second Party for the 
HOLY LAND, GREECE 
TURKEY, The NILE, and 


the chief countries and cities 1 $2000 position in the East. 


FRANKLIN: His Life, by Himself. 


Edited with Notes and Illustrations in the series of Classics for Children for the use of 


Schools. 319 pages. Introduction prices, — Boards, 40 


This is taken, by permission, from Bigelow’s edition of the Autobi phy. 


cents ; Cloth, 50 cents, 
The continuation 


of the life has been carefully prepared from material drawn from Franklin’s works and from other ; s = be 


authentic sources. The book tells how the foundations of a 
persistent effort. Nothing more likely to prove beneficial co 


THH ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


i edited by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D. D., with Notes and Illustrations. 
Selections ; 7 is, 40 conte ; Cloth, 50 cents. teachers of drawing 


380 pages. Introduction prices, — B 


All will admit the great value of these stories for exercises in readi ; 
the caste and imagiadines an introduction to a knowledge of the East, and as an appropriate recre- 


ation. 


The Series of Classics for Children 


Now includes 29 volumes of choice literature, carefully edited for the use of schools. Both the 


i i f th k h received unqualified commendation. 
design and the execution of the work have q 


OTHER BOOKS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


volumes are as low as could be placed upon books so well made. 


Stickney’s Readers, 
Wentworth’s Arithmetics, 


Hazen’s Complete Spelling Book, 
The New National Music Course. 


JUR COMMON SCHOOL CATALOGUE IS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


GINN & COMPANY: Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


t life were worthily laid by patient,| “ “ 
be placed in the hands of the young. 1 


8 
“ “ “ 


Assistants, 


and work. 


what you wish. Address 


13 Ward “ 
H High School Principalship, salary, 


em 
ply tens ers of vocal music in public schools; teachers of Kindergarten 


methods ; several partners wanted who can furnish from $1000 to $2300: q 


i 4 , Michigan, Illinois. Lowa, and the Southern States. In 
Sor tho outtivation of may us. Among the thousands of vacancies now on our books and the 


ming in every day, we can certainly fit you, and shall be pleased to write you of our terms 
‘postal for tireulars, or better, write us tully in regard. 


Vacancies for the Fall of 1888. 


Never before have there been so many calls for first-class teachers. We have been called u 


mend teachers for schools in the East, g00 
in great demand, and that better salaries are to be paid those who wish to 6 teaching their life-work. 


Among the vacancies on our books are the following : 
Superintendencies of Schools. 


est, and South. The indications are, that 


Grammar Grades. 
10 places paying $700 and over. 
16 places paying Sete. to $700. 


E. TOURJEE, FrankiinSq., Boston. $200 positions in the Middle States 10 places baying 
» Franklin Sq., Boston. 2000 position ; Ir iate and Primary 
salary om 16 places, salaries above $700. 
60 “ “ “ 1000 1200 34 places, salaries from $500 to $700. 
50 “ “ “ 800 1000 ©—*72 places, salaries $500 and under. 
palshi “ “ 600 800 College Positions. 
io = 400 600 12 College Presidencies for men. 
600 5 Principalships for ladies. 


3000 2 Greek Professorships, 1 $1800, and 1 $1500. 
1500 2000 «616 Latin salaries $600 to $4000 
set 1200 1500 12 Modern Lang. * yer 500 to 1400 
* 1200 8 Mathemati 600 to 2000 
800 1000 6 Literature 600 to 1000 
sa 600 800 14 ey and Physics Prof. “ 600 to 2000 
6s 500 600 4 Biology Professorships rs 800 to 2000 
below 500 1 Political Prof. 2500 
” 1100 down 1 Agricultural Professorship “ 2000 


sitions; several positions for teachers of art in private schools; 
uite a number of Institutions for 
fact, we have some position 


to your qualifications and just 
ORVILLE BREWER, 170 State St., Chicago, Ill, 


York City: P. O. Box 1969. 
Branches { ag Bn MINN : German American Bank Building. 


The prices of the 


National Normal Summer Music School, 


AT NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOosTON. 


High School Department. 


THE NEW ENGLAND “ 


BUREAU. OF EDUCATION, 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. ys 


DO YOU WANT 


rural district ? REGISTER INTHE NEW G 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


pO YOU WANT 
Primary, Intermediate 
High Schoo Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 
ANT 
DO YOU W x 


specialist in 
IN THE N. BURRA 


3G Forms and Circulars free. 


BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 


A position to teach an ungraded school, in Govemens REGISTER IN THE 


DO YOU WANT 
Promotion as 
tendent of Schools? REGISTER IN THE N. E. be held from 9 A. M., to 12 M. 


pO YOU WANT 
South, or to teach in New Eng- 
innd’? NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Elocution. 


Principal, Assistant, or 8 “| MORNING SESSIONS will 


for the regular school work. | ing 


PROF, J. B. SHARLAND, Boston. 
8. HENRY HADLEY, 
Grammar School Department. 


PROF. GEO. A. VEAZIE, Chelsea, Mass. 
QO. B. BROWN, Malden, Mass. 
C. R. BELL, Salem, Mass. “ 


MISS MAY USHER GRIFFIN, Somerville. 
And others whose names cannot now be positively announced. 


LECTURES, CONCERTS, or other en- 
tertainments, will be furnished each even. 


This Summer Music School will open at the New England Conservatory of Music on Tuesday, 
July 17, 1888, at 9 o'clock A. M., and continue in session for two weeks. 


FACULTY. 

Primary Department. 
PROF. LUTHER WHITING MASON, Boston. 
MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS, Detroit, Mich. 
MRS. 8. E. GRISWOLD, Warren, Mass. 


Lectures. 

PROF. F. ZUCHTMANN, Springfield, Mass. 
IRVING EMERSON, Hartford, Ct. 
“ HARRY BENSON, Boston, Mass. 

B. BROWN, Malden, Mass, 


Somerville. 


THE EXPENSE of Tui- 
tion, Board, ete., will be very 


during the time the school is in session. | small. 


tar PLEASE WRITE AT ONCE, FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, TO 


E. PULSIFER, Manager, 
CaRE Ginn & Oo., 
7, 9, and 13% Tremont Place, Bestou, Mass. 
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ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, @no. KNEPrer, Peoria. 


* Language and Literature.’’ These committees 


look up points that are particularly interesting, 
and report at the general meeting of the Alliance, 


Buel Colton, during the wt year principal of these reports and matters of business constituting 


the Ottawa Township Hig hool, resigned to 
accept the professorship of natural sciences in the 
State Normal University. 
goes to J. O. Leslie, who during the past five 
years was the efficient teacher of Latin and Greek 


in the Peoria High School. 1 


H. S. Brode, a graduate of Normal and assist-| society. 


ant of Professor Semour, of Normal, during the 
past year, will teach in the natural science de- 
partment of the Ottawa High School. 
IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

The Decatur County Normal Institute was held 
at Leon, June 18, and continued two weeks, — 
County Supt. Julia B. Hoadley, conductor. 

Principal I. N. Beard, of Prairie City, goes to 


the exercises of the meeting. ary yey of 

incipalship | the local organization is restricted to fifty, but this 
a oy does not preclude the formation of other chapters. 
The teachers are enthusiastic in regard to it, and 


wth and expansion of the 


ook forward to the 
. D. Howarpn, Cor. See. 


MISSISSIPPI, 
Mr. Tom F. McBeath who has just closed a 


most successful year’s work as superintendent of 
the schools of . 
presidency of the Cooper Normal College, which 
work be will take up in September next. 


ater Valley, has accepted the 


TENNESSEE. 
Thomas L. Norwood, A.M., formerly head 


Greenfield next year. At the close of his school|teacher at Bingham School, North Carolina, 
in May he was presented with a gold-headed cane! accepted the position of Dean and Professor of 
by the patrons, for efficient service the past three | Modern Languages in the University of Tennessee, 


ears. 
4 Miss Elizabeth Evans, of East Waterloo, takes 
the first assistant’s place in the Newton High 
School, vice Miss Julia Cavanagh, who retires from 
school work after five successful years. S 
Supt. Dan Miller, of Newton, has been reélected 
for two years. 


Knoxville. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
— Superintendent Patterson has finished his 


county institutes for this year. He reports in- 


Principal S. S. Wright, of Keota, has been re-| .oased interest in these institutes, shown bya con- 


elected for his eigh 


schools. 
Mr. D. M. Kelly takes charge of the schools of ||; 


Prairie City next year. 


School, 
deserved compliment. 
Supt. P. 
himself indispensable to the good people of Red 
Oak, who invite him to remain another year. 
Clarinda School Board has invited Superintend- 
ent Greene to continue his good service another 


illiscs is erecting fine high school building. |* 
Principal J. A. Mcleon has been complimented | 
with a reélection. 


Iowa Normal Institutes for 1888. 


year in charge of the stantly increasing attendance. 


— Several school boards in the state are wrest- 
ng with the truancy problem. It appears that 


ae : the | defining th and duties of the 
Principal H. S. ‘Philips, of the Oskaloosa High doubt 

had his salary advanced to $000,—a whether a child can be arrested arid sent to the 
~ F reform school no matter how much he seems to de- 
. Kaufman has in four years made roomy 


— The graduating class of the Rochester High 


School was this year the largest in their history. 
It numbered 20. 


— The German Catholics are preparing to build 
schoolhouse in Manchester. 

— The Nashua Board of Education has adopted 
rule that no teacher shall be employed in the 


day schools of the city, without having a certificate 
of qualification, based upon an examination by the 
superintendent of schools, 
cessful teachers in the city are to be given such 
“ J. J. MeConnell. | certificates without the examinations. 


All the present suc- 


— The school board at Manchester have voted 


to buy a $400 clock for the Webster street school- 
asm and a Chickering grand piano for the high 
school. 


— Dartmouth College has received $10,000 


from the estate of the late Judge Jason Downer 
of Milwaukee, a graduate of the class of 1838. 


— The graduating class from the Peterboro 


High School was the largest in its history, num- 
bering 15. 


— The Newmarket High School graduated 


this year the largest class in her history. An au- 
dience of several hundred listened for nearly 
three hours to the several parts, which were well 


— A new $2,500 school house is to be erected 


this summer at Newmarket. 


— A new silk flag has recently been presented 


Breckenridge. |to the Dover High School by Hon. H. B. Perkins. 


— T. L. Pattee of Bristol, a graduate of Dart- 


mouth, has been appointed principal of the high 
school ‘at Eatontown, N. J 


Town. Date. Dur. Conductor. 
Corning July 30 3 Weeks Ira P Clark 
Vinton Aug. » = ©, B. Marine 
Atlantic July 9 3 
Mason City Aug.20 2 “ A. W. Weir. 
Cherokee ug.18 38 Eva L. Cregg. 
New Hampton Aug.18 3 “ 0. A. McFarland. 
Osceola ug.13 3 0. A Shotts. 
Spencer Aug.13 3 = W. W. Brittain 
Clinton July 23 4 “ G. B. Phelps 
West Union July 23 3 sad A. L. Colgrove. 
Charles City Aug.13 2 J.C, Yorum, 
Jefferson ug. 18 3 Dan Miller. 
Webster City Aug.183 2 Wm. Anderson, 
Missouri Valley July 9 3 “ H. A. Kinney 
Mt. Pleasant July 30 3 “ J. ¥F. Riggs. 
Fairfield July 30 3 R. A. Harkness, 
Iowa City duly 23 3 A. Byington. 
Sigourney Aug. 6 3 “* Nannie Torrence 
Ft Madison July 93 N. Campbell. 
Marion Aug. 2 J. Sessions. 
Wapello July 30 3 “ E.R. Eldredge. 
Rock Rapids Aug. 6 2 “ J. Wernili. 
Oskaloosa uly 30 rion ©. Scott. 
Marshalltown Aug.13 3 “ E. P. Fogg. delivered. 
Albia ug.-13 3 L. B, Carlisle. 
Clarinda July 938 * ©. H. Gurney. 
Emmetsburg July 30 3 “ P. Donlon, 

Le Mars. Aug 20 2 “ ¥, B. Cooper. 
Pocahontas Aug. 20 2 d. 

Mt. Ayr July 30 3 M. E, Phelps. 
Ireton Aug.20 2 “ 8.8. Townsley. 
Nevada Au 64 “* 0. O. Roe. 
Toledo Aug.138 3 W.D. Reedy. 
Indianola July23 3 “ S. M. Cart. 
Washington July 30 3 * J, A. Barnes. 
Fort Dodge July 94 * M. F. Avey. 


Prof. Geo. N. Cross of Robinson’s Female Sem- 


inary, Exeter, is at the White Mountains, making 


The above have been officially announced by | scientific observations. 


State Superintendent Henry Sabin. 


WISCONSIN, 


Mr. J. W. Livingston, for ten years principal of 
the Dodgeville High School, succeeds Mr. W. D. 


— There were nine graduates from the Frank- 


lin High School this year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— The Berkeley School has just celebrated its 


Gibson in the principalship of the Whitewater | commencement at Infantry building, Providence. 


High School. 


This school is to be transferred to Portsmouth, 


Mr. I. N. Stewart has resigned the principalship | R. I., where it will be attached to St. Mary’s par- 
of the <}. High School, Appleton, and will be|ish with the Rev. George Herbert Patterson, rec- 


succeeded by Mr. R. H. Schmidt, 
was principal twelve years, but failing health com- 


pelled his resignation three years ago. He will|the R. I. Institute of Instruction will be an in 


Mr. Schmidt | tor, at its head. 


— One of the features of the annual waiees of 
us- 


take up his work again in September with all of | trial exhibit from the public schools of this state. 


his old-time vigor. 


Mr. Stewart, on retiring, was} Mr. Geo. E. Church, president of the Institute, has 


ag a with a gold watch by patrons and ge placed the management of this department under 


r. R. P. Eckel, first assistant in the Ryan I 
School, has been promoted to the principalship of 
the Hercules School, Appleton, and will be suc- 
ceeded in the Ryan School by Mr. Lueders of the 
claas of ’87, State University. 


B 
President B. P. Raymond, of Lawrence Uni- oridge 


versity, Appleton, has been offered the presidency 
of Wellesley Coll 


Mr. Paton, of ee of ’88, Oberlin, is to beled a beautiful appearance. The 


igh | the care of Mr. George F. Weston. 


CONNECTICUT. 
— A class of thirty-six was graduated from the 
rt High School on the 26th ult. As 
awes’s Opera House was filled, and the 
uating class, with its school chorus of one 
undred on the stage, on raised seats, present- 
mme of 


principal of the New London High School the|less than two hours’ length was full of interest 


coming year, 


throughout. Of the graduates three enter upon 


Prof. Joseph Jastrow, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, | active busi ill stud ici 
has been elected to the chair of experimental and will teach, ot 


comparative psychology, of the State University. 


instructors in the death of Prof. R. D. Irving. j 


cholo course in college. One is admitted 
The State University has lost one of its ablest University cal ae ye Alig to Yale. Bsa 


From the 
unior class one is admitted to Smith College and 


Although only forty years old, his reputation as a| one to the Sheffield Scientific School. 


geologist was international, He was always just 


and forbearing toward those who tried to do their Academy numbered 44. 


— The graduating class of the Norwich Free 
Two hundred and sev- 


work well, no matter how partial might be their | enty-two pupils have attended the academy during 


success, while as a lecturer he was unsurpassed in | the year. 


rown and Wellesley receive students 


his field, expresing himself in # style so clear and|in full standing upon the academy’s certificate of 


compact that the ideas presented 
at once in the minds of his students. 


MISSOURI. 
The teachers of West Des Moines, after frequent 


themselves | full preparation. 


— The New London Grammar School, Charles 


B. Jenni inci raduated a class of 70 


—Mr. John McCarthy, of Norwich, has closed 


consultations, have formed an iation known | ® ™08t successful year as principal of Worcester 


as the West Des Moines Teachers’ Alliance, the 
object of which is to promote educational interests. 
Committees on Ways and Means, School Legisla- 
tion, and Methods, have been organized. The 
latter committee is sub-divided into ‘‘ Drawi 
and Manual Training,’ ‘‘ Writing,’ “‘ His 


Academy, Vinita, Indian 


erritory. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IF YOU ARE NERVOUS, 


and ‘‘ Civil Government,” ‘“ Natural * land cannot sleep, try it. 


Books for Summer Reading. 


Title Author. Publisher * Price. 
Economic Philosophy of Society, Gov’t and Industry. $3 
ard Won Litchfield GP Putnam’s Sons, N Y 00 
The Story of Turkey. - Poole = 

‘rance. ° 
Proiemsof Today... TY Crowell &CONY 175 
Ward Athletic Pub. Co, Philadelphia 50 
Exercises in English. Strang DC Heath & Co, Reston 30 
Geometry in Space. . ° Nixon Macmillan & Co, New ork 
AC McClurg & Co. Chicago 00 
The Great Cryptogram. ° ° ° Donnelly RS Peale & Co, Chicago 4 50 
Rhoda Fleming. . Ba) Roberts Brothers, Boston 1 60 
zac 
Gannet T Whittaker, New York 40 
An Ocean Tramp. ‘ Heywood D Lothrop Co, 1 25 
Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. . Monteith Van Antwerp, Brose , Cin : 42 
Wm. Shakespeare Portrayed by Himself. Waters 
The Unity of the Truth. : Hark 10 
The Civil Service Question Book. CN rdeen, Syracuse, N 4 
Tou College Gils. Brown Ticknor & Co, Boston 50 
Two Royal Lives. ° Scribner & Welford, New York 
atson 

Martin Shepherd Houghton, Mifflin, Co, Boston 1 25 
Mark Hopkins, Teacher. . é ° ° Spring Industrial Ed. Assoc, N Y 20 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
REMOVAL. — Messrs. A. S. Barnes, & Co., 
have had their New England office in Bromfield 
Street for many years. They began with Austin 
Nichols & Co., at No. 32, and remained with 
Nichols & Hall, afterwards Hall & Whiting, and 
then C. H. Whiting & Co. When Mr. Whiting 
moved out of the street they took offices at No. 
22, where they have remained ever since. Changes 
in that street, so far as the book trade is concern- 
ed, have been great, and other locations have been 
thought to be more desirable, so that this House 
have taken rooms at No. 5 Somerset St., where 
at all times a full line of their stock may be found, 
under the care of Mr. F. H. Day, depositary. 
Mr. A. P. Soule has been appointed the New Eng- 
land agent for this House. Mr. Svule is a Maine 
man, a graduate from Colby University in the 
class of 1879. He was principal of the Oakland 
(Maine) High School for about four years, when 
he was called to the principalship of the High 
School at Dexter, Maine. He was afterwards 
superintendent of Schools at Hingham, Mass., 
and recently has been conpected with the school- 
book business of the New England agency of one 
of the New York publishers. He comes fully 
prepared and equipped for the duties of his posi- 
tion in the house of A. S. Barnes & Co., and has 
earned the esteem of a large number of leading 
New England educators. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Depot. 
Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 


600 Handsomel 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
rse cars, 
You 


Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Ho 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than auy other first-class hotel in the city, 


— If there is any person who wants copyright, 
it is the editor. So much copy wrong is what is 
wearing out his life. 

— “I can heartily say to any young man who 
is wanting good employment, work for Johnson & 
Co., follow their instruction and you will succeed.’’ 
So writes an agent of B. F. Johnson & Co., 1009 
Main St., Richmond, Va., and that’s the way all 
of their men talk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— ‘* How do you spell knee, mamma ?”’ said a 
small boy, looking up from his slate. 

K-n-e-e, Johnny.” 

Silence for several moments, while the letters 
were going down laboriously, and then he 
asked,— 

** How do you spell grow ?”’ 

G.-r-o-w.’’ 

More seratching with the pencil. 

I’ ve got it!”” Johnny exclaimed ; ‘‘K-n-e-e, 
ne, g-r-o-w, gro,—negro !’’— Youth’s Companion. 


—I have not used all of one bottle yet. I 
suffered from catarrh for twelve years, experienc- 
ing the nauseating dropping in the throat peculiar 
to that disease, and nose bleed almost daily. I 
tried various remedies without benefit until last 
April, when I saw Ely’s Cream Balm advertised 
in the Boston Budget, I procured a bottle, and 
since the first day’s use have had no more bleed- 
ing—the soreness is entirely gone.—D. G. David- 
son, with the Boston Budget, formerly with 
Boston Journal, 


— A schoolboy, being asked by his teacher how 
he should flog him, replied, ‘‘ If you please, sir, I 
should like to have it on the Italian system of 
penmanship, — the heavy strokes upward and the 
downward ones light.’’ 

— A small boy, required to write a sentence 
containing the word ‘*‘hominy,’’ produced the 
following: ‘‘ Hominy marbles have you ?’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
> om natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
cay relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— ‘* Who is your favorite composer ?” she asked 
as she turned over the leaves of the music prepa- 
ratory to giving him a specimen of her vocal at- 
tainments. 

** Mendelssohn,’’ he answered. 

**Mendelssohn ?”’ 

“Yes; he’s the author of songs without words 
you know.”’ 


TEACHERS wanting positions, change of location, or 

estern Teachers Bureau °o 

Iowa: W. A. McCord, Manager. 


IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS, 


A lady of culture, owning a large building (with 45 
rooms), fully furnished, and conveniently arranged 
for a Young Ladies’ Boarding School, in a delightful 
town in Florida, desires to form a partnership with a 
competent gentleman or lady, with some capital, to 
open and conduct a first-class school. For full par- 


ticulars address 
. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A fine school property and day school, in a delight- 
ful N. Y. city. he building is well adapted to its 
use, and has a complete outfit for school purposes, 
and play grounds. A first-class poss y for the 
right ~~ ene cit and a 
paying school. ice of pro’ an of 
$5000. Apply to 4 


M ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern Normal School, a young man, qualified 
to teach Penmanship, Telegraph: Typewritta and 
Shorthand. <A man preferred who would be glad to 
pursue his studies a part of the time, in connection 


HYRAM 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New England Village avery desir- 

able school property, with fine bui ding and ample 

ounds, 7 adapted to a first-class boys’ 

rding school. prosperous school has been sus- 

tained here for 20 years. The sale is made necessary 

by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
sacrifice, on easy terms. 4 A once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A NORMAL UNIVERSITY, ay 


With a school which enrolled nearly 600 students last 
gene FOR SALE. Said school is delightfully located 
n the West. A handsome stone buil ing. A 
wares hall, furniture, pianos, cabinet, et cetera, 


An Instructor of Latin and Greek, 


Of six years experience, and post graduate studies 

in same at Johns Hopkins Uni ° 

tion to teach. Address 
1738 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Send for the New England Publish- 


3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


ing Company's Catalogue ; free. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL J. W. 
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resident to give up this 
property and sehgol. Apply to 
RIR ORCUTT, Manager, 
; mai N. E. Bureau of Education, 
; 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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— The Magazine of Art for July, 1888, has the 
following inviting and instructive table of con- 
tents. For the frontispiece ‘‘ A Summer Day,’’ 
painted by Ferdinand Heilbuth. ‘‘ The Aims of 
Art,’”’ by George Frederick Watts, R.A. “A 
Personal View of Japanese Art: The Living Art 
of the Country,”’ by Mortimer Menpes, with eight 
illustrations from paintings, drawings, and dry- 
point etchings by the author: Playfellows, and 
Three Little Maids from School (engraved by O. 
Lacour) ; Flower of the Tea (engraved by T. S. 
Bayley); ete. ‘‘ Old Arts and Modern Thoughts : 
Theories Progressive, not Stationary,’ by J. E. 
Hodgson, R. A., with two illustrations by the 
author: Painter and Pupil (after Raphael), (en- 
graved by J. M. Johnstone); He Touch’d the 
Tender Stops of Various Quills ’’ (engraved by A. 
Bloss¢). “‘ Current Art: The Royal Academy.” 
—IL, By M. A. Spielmann, with two illustra- 
tions: Niobe, by Solomon J. Solomon (engraved 
by Jonnard), and Sir William Jenner, M.D., 
K.C.B., by F. Holl, R.A. (engraved by P. Nau- 
mann.) ‘*The Forest of Fontainebleau: Sum- 
mer,”’ by Maurice Talmeyr, with five illustrations 
drawn and engraved by A. Leptre: Mid-day 
Rest in the Forest; At the Edge of the Desert; 
A Syrup-Seller; Father Guérigny, the Viper 
Hunter; The Valley of Tranchard. ‘‘A Sum- 
mer Day,’’ a note on Ferdinand Heilbuth’s pict- 
ure. ‘* The Crown: Its Growth and develop- 
ment,’’ by Lewis F. Day, with sixteen illustrations 
by the author. ‘‘ Charles Dickens and his less 


Familiar Portraits.—I.,”” by Fred. G. Kitton, with | ¥ 


four illustrations: 1. From the Sketch by George 


Cruikshank, 1837; 2. From the Drawing by 
Count D’ Orsay, 1841; 3. From the Miniature by 
Margaret Gillies, 1844 (engraved by R. Taylor) ; 
4. From the Picture by Ary Scheffer in the 
National Portrait Gallery, 1856 (engraved by J. 
M. Johnstone). ‘‘ The Chronicle of Art’’ and 
** American Art Notes.’’ Price, $8.50 a year. 
Single number 35 cents. New York: Cassell & 


Company. 

— The high literary quality of the Atlantic 
Monthly is well maintained in the July number. 
Miss Harriet Waters Preston, it would have been 
natural to suppose, in view of her uncommon suc- 
cess in other directions, would not challenge criti- 
cism by such an ambitious effort as her article on 
**A Changing Order.’’ Miss Preston goes far to 
prove, however, that a woman can write upon a 
large historical topic in a manner thoroughly to be 
admired. One of the bright short articles is en- 
titled ‘‘A Browning Courtship’’; the author is 
Eliza Orne White. A practical theme is treated 
very intelligently by H. C. Merwin in his timely 
review of ‘‘ The Telephone Cases.’’ William H. 
Downes begins a series of papers on ‘‘ Boston 
Painters and Paintings,’’ Bradford Torrey de- 
scribes *‘ A Green Mountain Corn-Field,” and 
Lillie B. Chace Wyman contributes some thought- 
ful ‘‘ Studies of Factory Life,’’ which are most 
excellent reading. 
House, ‘‘ Yone Santo,’’ retains all the charm with 


which this unique narrative began. Dr. Holmes’s 
new volume, Lea’s ‘‘ Medieval Inquisition,’’ and 
Kinglake’s ‘‘ Crimea ’’are noticed at length in the 
book reviews; and the books of the month are 
epitomized in the brilliant manner which raises 
this regular department of the At/antic into an in- 
valuable feature. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 

— The American Meteorological Journal, desir- 
ing to direct the attention of students to tornadoes, 
in hopes that valuable results may be obtained, 
offers the following prizes : 

For the best origina] essay on tornadoes or de- 
scription of a tornado, $200 will be given. For 
the second best, $50, and among those worthy 
of special mention $50 will be divided. The 
essays must be sent to either of the editors, Pro- 
fessor Harrington, Astronomical Observatory, 
Ann Arbor, Michigap, or A. Lawrence Rotch, 


Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory, Readville, 
Mass., U. 8. A., before the first day of July, 


and be accompanied by a sealed envelope ad- 
dressed with same nom de plume, and enclosing 
the real name and address of the author. 


— The Treasury for July is full of the riches of 
gospel truth and with articles laden with lessons 
for timely services. A ‘‘ Communion Service’’ by 
Dr. Gregg is suggestive and stirring. A sermon 
for Independence Day, by Dr. Bolton of Chicago, 
gives the true ring to patriotism. Dr. Withrow, 
President Ridgeway and Dr. Meyer, supply the 
leading thoughts for sermons. The hanging gar- 
dens of Babylon are beautifully described. Home 
Courtesy, Much Business, and Little Piety, and 
the Church in the House, are topics for family 


The charming story by Mr. T 


Matineer, The Devil's Kindling Wood, and Un- 
commendable Sagacity should not be overlooked. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 


— The Catholic World for July introduces to 
its readers a new writer of fiction, Mr. Harold 
Dijon, ‘‘ His story Alano,”’ is a sketch of scenes 
and incidents of more than ordinary attraction. 
Among notable papers in this issue are “‘ A Cath- 
olic Aspect of Home Rule,” by Orby Shipley: 
‘“* Liquor and Labor,’’ by Rev. John Talbot 
Smith ; and ‘‘ The Origin of Private Property,”’ 
by James A. Cain. New York: 6 Park Place. 
$4.00 a year. 


— The Pansy for July is as fresh and attract- 
ive as ever, containing many bright and entertain- 
ing short sketches, abounding in good lessons. It 


is a most excellent magazine for young folks from 
eight to fourteen, and is especially suited for Sun- 
day reading. D. Lothrop Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Popular Science Monthly, for July; terms $5.00 a 
year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The Forum, for July; terms $5.00 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The American Magazine, for July; terms $3 00a 
year. New York: The American Magazine Pub. Co 
Lend A Hand, for July; terms $2.00 a year. 

ton: 3 Hamilton Place. 

Wide Awake, for July; terms $2.40 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Pansy, for July; terms $1.00 a year, Boston: 


D. Lothrop Co. 
The New Princeton Review, for July; terms $3.00 
ayear. New York: A.C. Armstrong Dn. 


The English Illustrated Magazine, for July; terms 
$1.75 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Queries, for July; terms $1.00 a year. Buffalo: 
Moulton, Wenborne Co. 
The New Moon, for July; terms $1.00 a year. 
Lowell, Mass.: The New Moon Pub. Co. 

The Kindergarten for July; terms $2.00 a year. 
Chicago: Alice B. Stockham & Co. 
The Howmiletic Review. for July; terms $3.00 a 
ear. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Literature. for June 30; terms $1.00 a year. New 
York: John B. Alden. 
The Sanitarian, for June; terms $4.00 a year. New 
York: The American News Company. 
The Writer, for July; terms $1.00 a year. Boston: 
The Writer. 

Political Science Quarters , for June; terms $3.00 
a year; New York: Ginn & Co. 

otes and Queries, for June and July; terms | aos 
ayear. Manchester, N. H.: 8. C. & L. M. Gould. 


ELyY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price 50 cts-at Dru its: by mall, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


Colleges and Schools. 


CATARRH 


Gleachers’ Agencies. | Geachers’ Agencies. 


i“ IN SHORT. 9) Wrote a principal of a private school, at the end of a long description, “‘ we want a 

+ 1000 teacher for $550 a year. Can you give herto us?” And we replied promptly. 
“*No sir! Our business is to prevent $1000 teachers taking $550 places. Wecan give you a $550 teacher well worth 
it, but for every teacher on our list who is worth $1000 we propose to get it, or very nearit. Time has been when 
teachers heard of places only accidentally, that they were obliged to take what t ey could get. But now that an 
exchange of information has been established, we find more places than unquestionably qualified teachers, espe- 
cially in higher grades of work. We will try to prevent your etting a $550 teacher for a £1000 place, but when 
teachers apply to us we mean they shall get all they are entitled to.” Teachers are sometimes too modest. We 
found a school in Minnesota last week, very glad to pay $1200 to a lady who had named $800 as the salary ©x- 
pected; indeed, we frequently add 50 per cent to the amount ateacher asks. Of course there are lenty of teach- 
ers who are wild the other way, who think that if they are worth $300 a year an agency can get 8750 for them. 
But these are the lazy teachers, whose idea of independence is a fat salary and nothing to do. Our experience is 
that energetic, progressive, successful teachers are very apt to under-rate their market-value. They don’t know 
how rare they are, and how many school boards are learning to NS ee and pay for them. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY; C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


VACANCIES. 


The most desirable school positions become vacant during July and August. Probably the largest 
number of changes made in schools are made during those months. The arent majority of teachers, 
when intending to resign, prefer not to offer their resignations, until the end of the term. ence though 
they may have signified their intentions to a few friends, or to Teachers’ Agencies. as a rule Boards are 
not supposed to know whether the places are to be vacant or not. Hence they take no action toward 
filling these places until after they are notified by the teachers that théy are not toremain. The time 
between the middle of June and the first of September for the selection of teachers, being short, it is very 
desirable that teachers have some means of knowing immediately when vacancies are to occur. Sudden 
resignations of teachers (in order to accept positions paying better salaries. or positions which offer more 
desirable surroundings) cause vacaucies which must be filled immediately. We hear of hundreds of 
vacancies during each week in July, August, and the first of September. Teachers who desire to improve 
their salaries or improve their surroundings, are invited to com:aunicate with us. 
Some of the direct calls from authorities, for teachers, during the last few days have included ‘a num- 
ber of principalships and superintendencies from $600 to $1500 ; many high school principalships and as- 
sistants’ places, with salaries ranging from $60 a month to $1400 a year; in grammar, intermediate, and 
primary positions, we have ten positions for every one teacher registered on our books for such places and 
numberless new places are coming in every day. In State Normal Schools our recent calls, direct from 
employers, have been for; Professorship of Mathematics, from $900 to $1500 a year; Drawing and Sciences 
000; a teacher in Model Department, $800; teacher in Commercial Branches and Book-keeping, $1000; 
rofessor of Sciences, $1600; y Teacher of Reading, $800. In Colleges aud State Universities, College 
President for Southern College; Professorship of Modern Languages. also one of Mathematics, and several 
colleges within the last week have written us for Directors for Conservatories of Music, at salaries ranging 
from $700 to $1200. We have four positions with salaries ranging from $60 a month to $1000 a year for 
teachers in commercial departments,—Commercial Arithmetic, Book keeping, Commercial Law, eté., ete. 
While graduates of leading institutions are always in demand, yet teachers with successful experience, 
or teachers who can show by testimonials that they are well qualified for the place in question, can almost 
alwaye secure a position. 
not delay. Write at once for circulars. and acquaint yourself with our work. We need teachers 
now to recommend for places now open, and for calls which will greatly increase during the next few weeks. 


Circulars sent free. Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Branches : { Dank St. Paul, Minn. 


U mon EACHERS’ . 


Supplies Schools Supplies Teachers Send stamp for 
Awith Teachers. 7 with Positions, Manual and Blanks, 


Ww. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS WITH TEACHERS, AND TEACHERS WITH POSITIONS. 
ta Circulars upon application. | 8 Hawley St., Boston. | FRANK B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., 
(Western Office, 50 West Fifth Street, St. Paul,) offers the advantage of a regis- 

tration in two agencies with the expense of but one. Good teachers are wanted for a 

large number of desirable positions in public and private school and college work. 

ty If you wish to change, write particulars, and we will at once let you know what we can do for you. 


9 
The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT O. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 
hools, Antonito, Colorado, writes : 
DO YOU WANT PROMOTION? | became a member of your school agency. Within 'a month- 
REGISTER NOW. and a half I secured through it a good position. I am satisfied in ev- 


We want several hundred skilled | ery way with the manner in which you conduct business, and also 
s forall parts of the Union. with our treatment.’ 


COLLEGES. 


ECHNICAL TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS. 
A NORMAL TRAINING CLASS, 

Fitting persons to become teachers in Manual 
Trainin Schools, will be organized at PURDUE 
UNIVERSITY, Lafayette, Indiana, Sept. 6, 1888 
The course will be for one year. 
Applicants must be graduates of Normal Schools, 
or teachers of experience. The time will be devoted 
entirely to technical instruction and to practice. 
Send for special anouncement to 

J. H. SMART, President, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
‘a to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SOCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
C College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

y in {civil Mechanical, Minin nd, 

ic Eng., Arch ure, Chemistry, an at. A 
aLKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further Pore ulars apply at the 
rschool, 1679 Washingws Deacon House), Boston. 


ic 
. H. BARTLETT, 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
i both sexes. For catalogues, address th 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
N on sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL Mass. 
Ladi b r catalogues, address the 
Mor Ladies only. Hor eatalogues, 


‘ NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mags. 
For both sexes. 


Send for Circulars. PENNA. EDUCAT’L BUREAU ; L. B. Lanprs, Allentown, Pa. 


THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Business in every State of the Union, Wants 200 more skilled appli- 


“4 BEST \GEN OY : ts at once. Part of commission paid those acquainting us of vacancy. 
THON EARTH. Prox. FRED LUCCA 8QU TERS. Eastern Manager, 
Send two stamps for circulars, etc. SHELTER ISLAND, L. L, N. Y. 


The Bay State Teachers’ Agency, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET, ROOM 4, BOSTON. 
CIRCULARS FREE ON APPLICATION, SARGENT & SCOTT, Managers. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 


and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
MIRI 
Professors cipals, Assis utors, an - 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- NO FE E FOR RECISTRATION. 


AM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Kest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
American and ae T > Agency, imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
23 Union Square, New York. | tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, 
tration without a fee gives us the la an 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 


EF 
mar May, motive for representing those who are Py; —* 
Teachers’ Bureau oe AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
[Both Sexes. SOUTHERN 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- AND C 00 oency 
Supplies Frotes*Colleges, Schools, Families, aud| WESTERN 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Sten hers, Copy-! Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
ists, to Business Firms. Mus. A. D. C ty raity. introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. . |rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


RANNIE 8. BURKOUGH 
REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’SS. We. 


O YOU wish to go SOUTH? 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers, If so, 


reading. ‘The editorials on The National Hurt 
Preferring Culture to Character, The Theological 


For catalogues, adgress Principal 


address 
TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
608 Broadway, . ALBANY, N. Y. Box 98. TYLER, TEXAS. 
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Interesting — Original — Practical. =) 


THE 


FIRST GERMAN READER. 


By ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 


Prepared on the CUMULATIVE METHOD, to follow the author’s ‘‘ Easy Lessons in German,”’ 
and designed to bring out the prominent grammatical features. A story simply written, and illus- | 
trated in a forcible and original manner. 


NOW READY. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 
And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Piaiu 
Style of Writing. 


With beautifully lithographed original specimens of 


Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 
Send for specimen pages. Sample copies of the book will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers for exami- 
nation, at the introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers 1 and 2, 
How TO THINK AND WHAT TO WRITE. 


ship pre expressly 
thirty-elg t the best Penmen. 
ear PRICE 25 OTs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. S. BARNES & CW., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Book$ on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PuPILs FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OFZAGE. 


These books contain outlines for Cengatiee 


Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Blanks| Send postage stamps for samples to 
for Writing. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
eow 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
The Teacher’s Language Chart. 


This Chart has been prepared by experienced teachers. It is 33 inches in length, 25 inches in width, and 
contains 60 pages. The print can be distinctly seen from any part of the schoolroom. 
The Lessons are eminently practical and suggestive. The Chart relieves the skilled teachers of much 


burdensome blackboard work, and guides the untrained ones into useful lines of instruction. 
cises are systematically arranged. 
The Chart is designed for use in the Primary, Intermediate, and lower Grammar schools. 
PRICE FOR CHART, $4.00. Cities or Towns ordering five or more, $3.50. 
AGENTS WANTED. Address for particulars and terms, 
A. M. EDWARDS, Supt. of Schools, Lewiston, Me. 


By J. H. VINCENT, 

BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. dona 

AGENCY FOR comprehensive title of a new 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, § book in which certain social 

LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- ae daneing. 
’ \8 ec ssion. 

BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- | light, the dangers connected with’ them, and the better 


. . . the teaching of Form Prim and 
Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. | ang Grammar Schools. They consist of both Bolids 
and Tablets 
are made with the greatest ~ a for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished a 
prices. Lina bay been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 


To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 


and Drawing in 
arranged in a carefully graded seri 
the lowest possible 


and are absolutely indispensable to 


catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 
Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 


Agency, 7 ’ 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "laps. 


The exer-| Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterseon’s Science. 


+ FRENCH, GERMAN, 
~ SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
yersation, by Dr. 8. RoOSENTHAL’s celebrated { 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books of 
4 each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
4 tions, and correction of exercises, Sample copy, Part 
4 1., 2 cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., BOSTON, MASS. 


+ 


> 


TOAN | haz, Written with frankuese and in the JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. who will not say with him,“ Better Not.” “ Spicy, sug- 
Subscription Ageney for p< Periodicals. estive, and eminently wise.”—Aaptist Quarterly. Taste- 
ARL SCHOENHOE, ully bound in cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. | FUNK & WAGNALLS, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES. |THOS. NELSON & SON, 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged by Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
a 


American and European authority as the best of 
Natural methods. | A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
Viret book. ow efit. 75 50 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
co 81.00. AN: Fir 
edit., 76 cte.; old edit 50 ets.; Second book, 81.00. Sold OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 


For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample es, dis- | 
count, ete., write to Prof. M. D. BERLIT2, est 23d | OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tt 


Street, New York. 
CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Bronaway, A New Book! 
**The Virtues and Their Beasons, a system 


PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 

of ethics for society and schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Sent by mail for $1.50. 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


KMeetel’s French Course ; 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
HMutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, <Agt. H. L. SMITH 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


(REVISED) 


Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
It is accepted as high authority in our leading colleges. 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 fenowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones Street, New York. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


BETTER BETTER 


Is the motto of those that put together our 


New Music Books. 
PLEASE EXAMINE 

for Kindergarten and 

Primary Schools, 

Belle Menard, who give us fifty delightful little 


songs for the children. 
Book II., by L. O. Emerson 
Song Manual, (40 cts.) 7 truly progres- 
sive course of exercises and acne. 341 in number, 
in all the keys, and with explanation® 110 are reg- 
ular school songs. A valuable musical text book. 


College Songs for Banjo, {3);%): 
ry and musical —- all famous ones, with banjo 
accompaniment, ma ing a most attractive book. 

($1 00.) 36 ten- 


Classic Tenor Songs, 


high character, by 29 distinguished composers, giv- 
ing a great variety. Such names as Pinsuti, Abt, 
Helmund, Gregg, Jensen, Godard, and Nicolai, 
among the authors indicate good and attractive 
music. This book adds one to our “classic” series, 
which now includes 
SONG CLASSICS for Low Voices, 
PIANO CLASSICS, [Bass and Alto] 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
WOUNG PEOPLE’S CLASSIC8, 


Price of each, $1.00. 
Mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Son 


(65cts.) A splendid new col- 

Royal Vocal Folio. lection uF choice Songs by the 

most eminent composers. ages 
B5cts. y Geo. F, Roor. 

Glorious Cause. ne collection of New Temp- 

erance Songs. This book is endorsed by the lead- 
ing — on organizations of the country. 

0 


5 
Songs for the Young People’s Meeting.“ 
Rev. C. H. OLtpHantT, Contains a fine selection 
of new and old hymns and tunes for use in Chris- 
tian Endeavor ieties and Young People’s 
Meetings. 


(85cts.) By J. R. Murray. The 
Royal raise. By Sunday-School 


Song Book, Contains ashort course in the ele- 
ments ot Music, (85cts.) By S “ 
Ss. ANKEY, Mc- 

Gospel Hymns No. 5. Re be and STER- 
BINS, This is the book now being used by Mr. D. 
L. Moody in his meetings. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail on 
receipt of specified price. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,O 


And 19 East 16th St., New York Citv. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, 


With Full Explanatory Notes. 


We shall oe shortly a new edition of Ruskin’s 
Sesame and Lilies, the text of which is that of the 
third English edition, revised by Mr. Ruskin as the 
first volume of his Collected Works. 

This has been carefully annotated and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from Ruskin’s 
other works. 

Sesame and Lilies is a favorite reading book, 
especially for girls, both on account of the ease and 
grace of its style and on accouat of its suggestiveness 
and healthful moral influence. 

The notes are the result of practical experience in 
the classroom, and are designed not only to explain 
obscure references, but also to arouse an interest in 
the serious study of literature. 

The illustrative extracts are sufficiently full and in- 
teresting to encourage the pupil to further study of 
Ruskin. 12mo, cloth. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., wR. ie 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Minerals, Stuffed Ani 1 

Fossils, 

Geologiont = MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | Anatomical Models, 
e Pps- Send for Circular. ROCHESTER, N. Y. Invertebrates. 


ANUAL Geography. 


Nothing like it published. Thoroughly classified. Mathematical, Physical. P liti 
scriptive. 450 pages, 6 x 844, cloth sides, leather back. Sent, postage far $1.50" 


Address L. J. KEMP, Publisher, Ada, Ohio. | 
FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,00Q SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST 0 


“Sezhe, Them dumb fools believe in su tural thi Wh ’ i 
3 du: ipernatura ngs, y can't they bel thin’ sensid 
3 say of it: “Delicious humor.”— Will Carleton. Full of genuine 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voi ture 
A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, and the of the 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees confe A 


Summer Institute at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by weeks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


ing a Review of Etymology; 
and Composition; Elementary 
Cloth, 232 Pages. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SMITHS ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH. 


A Preparation for the Study of English Literature, embrac- 


Essentials of English Grammar 
Rhetoric and Criticism. 12mo, 


Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 Cents. 


; Teachers will find this volume a veritable cyclopedia of valuable and interest- 
ing information, which they have heretofore been compelled to collect for their 
pupils’ use from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


Pit term opens March 6. Summer term opens for three weeks, be nning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 


eld St., Boston. Address 
eow ©. WESLEY EMERSON, President, 36 Bromfield St., M. D., Boston, Mass, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 48% 
Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, Hawley &t., Boston, Mass. 
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